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PART I. 
THE PEOLOGUE. 



I. 



CHAPTER I. 



A STRANGE PAIR. 



We shall introduce her at once to our 
readers; she is to he our heroine, this 
little maiden in the dusty hlack frock, 
with rippling dark hair stowed away in 
one long plait, reaching to her waist, and 
confined at the end by a scarlet ribbon ; 
suggestive of China men and pigtails, 
or anything else you like, but not of 
the wealth of hair so hidden in severe 
retirement. 

Her black frock looked rusty and hot, 

and the Milanese sun glared down upon 

her unsparingly as she hurried along the 
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Corso, taking advantage of the shade 
thrown by the many fruit-stalls, or the 
friendly canopy of some cafe. The Corso 
was nearly deserted; a few tourists 
wandered about aimlessly, and flattened 
their noses against the shop-windows; 
they were almost wishing for their British 
climate, with its clouds and shades ; even 
the children of the people, usually so 
abundant in the streets of this North 
Italian town, were nowhere to be seen; 
there they lay, if you looked far enough, 
huddled into door-ways, their bright eyes 
sleepy and languid, and their mellow 
prattle hushed by the afternoon glare. 

Poor little Celeste Dubois hurried on. 
She looked wistfully at the piles of 
tempting fruit she passed, but she had 
no time to linger ; she turned down one 
of the side-streets not far from the 
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Duomo, stopped at an unpretending 
entrance, paused a moment for a word 
of greeting to the elderly concierge, and 
hastened up the adjoining staircase — up, 
up, she went, till she was nearly amongst 
the eaves, and the blue sky and sun 
seemed closer and hotter through the 
skylight windows. 

Her footsteps had echoed on before 
her : the door at the top stood open, and 
she slipped her hand joyfully into the 
one held out to greet her. 

" Milles pardons, Monsieur Prank/' she 
exclaimed breathlessly. " Mon pdre he 
has detained me, but I hurried myself 
here ; I said to myself, Monsieur Erank 
will await me!" 

"Not very late, after all, ladybird. 

Come and rest yourself for a few minutes 

before we begin. This i* our last sitting ' 

5 
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to-day. Are you very glad ? Have you 
wearied of the enforced duty of being 
still ? " 

" Moi 9 je suis desoUe ! " she answered 
with a pretty passionate gesture, and 
followed Mr. Brand as he led the way 
to the studio. 

Everything was in readiness ; the child 
threw herself on the pile of cushions 
prepared for her, and looked round the 
four walls that had grown so dear to her 
with a sigh of unmixed contentment. 

"Ah!" she exclaimed, as her eye 
caught sight of a plate of purple figs, 
"Is it not true that they are for me? 
You are too good to me, Monsieur — too 
good ! " 

A smile lighted up the artist's face as 
he watched her draw the plate towards 



her and begin her feast. 
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Truly it made a charming picture, and 
the work on the easel showed no begin- 
ner's hand. He had used all the glow of 
Italian colouring; the crimson cushions 
on which Celeste reclined, the dainty 
repast beside her of purple figs with the 
carmine stain they made, the jug and 
goblet of Salviati's glass reflecting a 
thousand rainbow and opal tints, the 
warm soft light which fell on the child 
herself, — all the surroundings were in 

« 

harmony with the figure. But Prank 
Brand did not see the surroundings as 
he gazed; the groundwork of the pic- 
ture had been elaborated with patient 
toil, it was done; his whole soul 
lay now in giving to the figure all 
the charm, the indolence, the grace of 
the original. Celeste's hair, no longer 
confined, fell round her ; her eyes looked 

7 
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out dreamily from under the heavy 
eyelids; the delicately-cut chin and 
childish mouth spoke only of happi- 
ness and enjoyment to the full of life. 
And "life" he intended to name his 
conception; in fancy he heard the 
critic's praise, the admiration of the 
public came to him in a whisper, as 
through half-closed doors: and so he 
worked on and dreamed, and Celeste 
lay hack on her cushions, and eat 
her figs, and lived the life of the 
last few weeks over again — to her a 
golden time. We too will glance 
hack, and see how this strange pair 
came together. 

Sixteen years before this story opens 
there resided, in a West of England 

« 

village, three sisters. They were alone 
in the world; father and mother were 
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dead ; their income, though a small one, 

amply satisfied all the aspirations of the 

two eldest, Dulcina and Ann Hilditch. 

They were past the age which still craves 

after constant novelty, hoth being on the 

shady side of forty ; they were contented 

with their lot ; all their dreams, all their 

unrealized hopes, were now centred in 

Molly, their youngest sister, their pride 

and darling. She was more than twenty 

years their junior, having had the same 

father, but a different mother. It made 

no difference in their feelings towards 

her ; they had had complete charge of her 

for years ; she was at once their torment 

and their joy. As Molly grew to woman's 

estate she developed a will of her own 

which sadly tried her sisters; but much 

could be forgiven in such a wilful, sunny 

beauty as Molly Hilditch. Yet they 

9 
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hardly reckoned on all that came to 
pass. 

One day Molly startled her sisters by 
bringing a stranger within the privet- 
hedged garden. She had picked him up 
in some of her wanderings. He was an 
artist, so he told them. Would they 
excuse the great liberty he was taking, 
but their sister had said there was a 
lovely view somewhere from their garden, 
and he wished to sketch it ? — and he cast 
an admiring glance at Molly, who stood 
by watching with laughing eyes her 
sisters' discomposure. Of course there was 
but one answer, he was made welcome 
to the best the cottage could give; so 
the artist became established, and the 
picture took many days. 

Half-Frenchman, half-Italian, Eaoul 
Dubois soon captured the heart of Molly ; 

10 
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he loved her with all the passion of his 
Southern nature, and she, in her turn, 
forgot the charms of her till then placid 
existence, forgot the sisterly love lavished 
on her all those years, and in three weeks' 
time renounced home, comfort, everything 
for Raoul Dubois, and felt herself blest 
in so doing. M. Dubois was not wholly 
without means; there was nothing, in 
reality, to prevent the marriage, so 
Dulcina and Ann said good-bye to their 
darling, and let her go. 

One sunny year passed by. Molly's 
letters were full of life and love. How 
had she ever existed in the coldness of 
England? she asked; the Italian sky 
under which she now was seemed to be 
her natural element. Raoul was every- 
thing that was best to her, and so the 

sisters were happy and thankful that the 

11 
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man she had left all for was in some 
way worthy of her. 

Then the letters became less frequent, 
and at last Molly ceased to write and 
Raoul took up her pen. He usually made 
some excuse. Molly was tired and would 
write next time, and they watched for 
the next and still it was Raoul who wrote 
— and then came a morning when the 
postman brought woe to the English 
home. 

The sun did not shine less brightly, and 

the beds of gentianella gleamed blue as 

the Italian skies, and yet Molly was dead. 

Raoul himself wrote the sad story. Molly 

was gone, and had left behind a little 

daughter to fill her place. "Call her 

Celeste," she whispered. " It will remind 

her of her mother in heaven," and with 

that she died. 

12 
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Time heals everything. The life at 
Sapphire Bank flowed on with its usual 
monotony, and fifteen years had slipt away. 
Dulcina and Ann Hilditch were older, 
graver women ; the bright spots in their 
existence being when the letters came 
from abroad, telling of the doings of the 
little Celeste. They had never seen their 
niece. Raoul would not bring her home ; 
when she was old enough to travel he 
would send her to England to make the 
acquaintance of her aunts, he said, but 
for himself he would remain where he 
was. What good was there in reopening 
a wound ? 

So Celeste had lived a wandering life 

for fifteen years ; a simple life withal. 

Monsieur Dubois had shielded her in as 

far as he was able from those baneful 

influences so apt to touch a girl brought 

13 
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up amongst strangers. Yet with all his 
care he could not shield her from him- 
self ; from him she picked up many an 
idea utterly contrary to all conventional 
thought ; from him she acquired her 
passion for Art in every form, and from 
him, too, came the restless longing for a 
roving life. A thorough little Bohemian 
was the child ; nothing came amiss to her 
in her many-sided existence. 

For the last three years they had lived 
at Milan, and Celeste went each day to 
school in the convent hard by their 
apartments. The nuns were good to the 
motherless girl; they taught her what 
they could; they fostered in her those 
womanly graces which give such a charm 
to life ; they would have liked to keep her 
for ever to themselves, for she made a 
large hole in their hearts, and one day 
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the Superior hinted something of this 
to Celeste. 

"72 me faut vivre" she exclaimed 
passionately. " II me faut vivre, and yon, 
— you live in death ! " she continued, 
breaking into her mother tongue in 
which her father always spoke to 
her. 

" Not death, child I " said the reverend 
mother gently, and her thoughts flew 
to the time when she too had said that 
she must live. "The world is weary," 
she said, " and here is rest." 

But Celeste shuddered, and looked 
round at the high walls of the convent 
garden as if for escape. 

"Not yet, not yet," she whispered. 
" I love the world, and I must live ! " 

So no more was said, and Celeste 

continued to spend some hours each day 

15 
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with the nuns, but as she grew older 
she was more with her father, and the 
outside life claimed her more. After 
years of hard work Monsieur Dubois 
was growing blind; not sightless, only- 
sight was failing, and his child read to 
him, wrote for him, went with him 
everywhere — became his right hand. The 
Milan life suited them both. There were 
the galleries always forming a nucleus 
for a pleasant artist society, and then 
the opera was a never-failing delight ; 
some of Celeste's happiest hours were 
spent under the great dome of La Scala 
listening to the ringing voices, and 

dreaming out her future in the stories 

of the stage. 

Within the last few weeks a new 

influence had come to her; at one of 

their pleasant reunions she had met Prank 

16 
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Brand. He had come to study in Italy ; 

his fancy was taken with the girl; he 

spoke to her of music, and of art, and 

of the things she loved, and as he saw 

the fleeting lights and shadows on her 

face, the constantly-changing expression, 

he was seized with a desire to transfer 

her to his canvas. Monsieur Dubois 

did not object, he liked the young man ; 

and Celeste, girl-like, built a temple in 

her heart, and set the artist in her 

shrine and worshipped. 

So we have traced her life up to the 

present ; she has finished her figs and 

is quite still now. She is watching with 

admiring eyes Prank Brand as he works ; 

how well she loves to do so is written 

clearly in her speaking face ; yet somehow 

the artist is scarcely the man you would 

have expected to enchain a maiden's 
I. 17 2 
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fancy. Not above average height, rather 
a thick-set man, with a determined, 
powerful face. He holds his head a little 
thrown back, and his square jaw is 
plainly visible, for except a moustache 
he is clean shaven. At present his brow 
is slightly contracted, he is absorbed in 
his work, and Celeste is becoming weary 
of the silence. 

" Do not look cross," she says, with a 
low laugh. 

The furrows disappear, and he looks 
up with a quickness and lightening of 
expression that is astonishing, so full is 
it of boyish fun. 

"Patience is a virtue, child," he 

answers. " Just ten minutes more, and 

I shall have finished, and your task 

will be over." 

He is once more absorbed in his work, 

18 
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and does not see the shade of regret that 
has come into the child's face at his 
words. 

" My task I " she whispers to herself. 
u Ah ! he does not know — how can he; 
it is my joy ! " 
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CHAPTER II. 

ALONE IN THE WORLD. 

Ten minutes went past and twice ten, 
but Celeste did not again interrupt him ; 
he must not think that it could be weari- 
ness to her. Prank, quite unconscious of 
the thoughts he had aroused, laid down 
his palette with a sigh. " At last," he 
said, but it was to himself, not her ; and 
as he stood reviewing his work first 
from one point, then another, he seemed 
to have forgotten that Celeste was there ; 
the studio for him held but his work, 
and himself the creator. There was an 
expression of pain, of dissatisfaction, on 

20 
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his face; twice be lifted his palette, and 
twice he resolutely resisted the temptation ; 
each stroke he felt would mar, not make, 
and yet how far short he had fallen of his 
conception. He knew of old those moments 
of depression that came all too surely after 
the completion of each work, the sense of 
failure, the desire to begin afresh. 

It could not be expected that Celeste 
should understand aught of this ; he kept 
his dissatisfaction to himself, and smiled 
as his glance fell for the first time con- 
sciously on the girl ; an answering smile 
lit up her face. 

" How am I to thank you, cherie" he 
asked, " for all your patience ? If the 
picture succeeds it will be owing to you." 

She flushed with pleasure. 

" Ah ! that will be the best thanks," 
she said. 

21 
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"Will it? Has it been a pleasure to 

you?" 

She did not at once answer, and then : 

" How can you ask ? — you know ! " 

« 

The words were not much, and yet 
they startled him. He paused a moment 
trying to read her thoughts, and the eyes 
that usually met his so frankly fell before 
his gaze, whilst a warm colour stole over 
her face . A moment after she looked 
up defiantly and rose to her feet. 

" I must go now — my father will await 
me!" 

" Come then, I will take you home 
to-day — a farewell treat," he added with 
a laugh. 

" Are you sure you do not mind, 
that it will not trouble you too much, 
Monsieur ? " 

Her manner was almost timid. 

22 
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"Trouble me! Why should it? Do 
not you know, Celeste, that I never do 
anything voluntarily that troubles me ? 
Life is too short for that kind of a thing. 
I wish to walk home with you, and so 
I do it I " 

" How glad you make me ! " she ex- 
claimed, clasping her hands. " But you 
always do so." 

" Do I ? That is a good thing. Your 
opinion is not commonly held by my 
belongings, Celeste ! " 

" Who are your friends ? — you never 
speak of them. Tell me of your home." 

" My home," he answered with a 
laugh. "You know it as well as I do. 
Look round. My home these four walls, 
my sole companion, my mistress, Art ! 

" And you are content ? " She had 
thrown herself into his mood. She was 



55 
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no longer a child, and he answered her 
forgetting the gulf of years that lay 
hetween them, seeing only two sympa- 
thetic eyes inviting confidence. 

" Content ! Is a man content when he 
is for ever striving after the unattain- 
able ? Is he content when he has broken 
loose from all those ties which make life 
endurahle ? Yet," he continued, almost 
bitterly, " why do you ask ? I filled 
it for myself. My cup is running over ! 

"Ah, Monsieur, do not speak so. Mon 
pdre and I we are your friends." She 
had drawn near him as she spoke and 
laid her hand upon his arm, his face 
softened at her words, and as she raised 
her eyes to his a tear trembled on her 
long dark lashes ; very tenderly, almost 
reverently, he stooped and kissed her brow. 



$9 



" Thank you, little maiden ; your 
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sympathy is sweet," he said. Then added 
more lightly : " Shall we go now ?— your 
father will wonder what has hecome of 

you." 

Celeste put on her hat; she had 
forgotten the flight of time ; she was 
impatient to start. 

" You will remain to supper with us 
this evening, Monsieur ? " 

" Yes ; if you will have me — if I shall 
not be in the way." 

She did not answer, and they left the 
studio where so many happy hours had 
been spent, and turned their face home- 
wards. 

Celeste and her father had apartments 
some way beyond the Place Cavour; it 
was late in the afternoon, and as they 
passed along the Vittorio Emmanuele, 
and turned into the Public Gardens, the 

25 
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carriage-drive was crowded; fashionable 
Milan had emerged in the cool of the 
evening. 

The artist and girl could not pass 
wholly unnoticed. Many a glance of 
admiration was bestowed upon Celeste, 
but she was unconscious of the interest 
she aroused. She had recovered her 
spirits, and was laughing and talking 

gaily. 

Suddenly Mr. Brand stopped. 

"Come this way," he exclaimed, and 
turned off from the principal avenue. 
His manner was hurried — unnatural. 
"Don't look round," he continued, as 
Celeste turned to discover the cause of 
his annoyance. 

Two men were strolling along arm-in- 
arm, one evidently an Italian, despite his 
red-fair beard, the other as certainly an 

26 
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Englishman. Celeste met their gaze; 
both had been attracted by her beauty, 
and took no pains to hide it. She was 
half-fascinated, half-indignant, and did 
not at once turn away. On the Italian 
she did not bestow a thought; but the 
other — where had she seen the face 
before? His expression awoke a sense 
of recognition. A man above the average 
height, powerfully made, carrying his 
head thrown back, with a square deter- 
mined jaw, a well-cut mouth hardly 
hidden by a fair moustache, and a pair 
of eyes keen and bright, bent so fixedly 
on Celeste that he did not notice her 
companion. 

" By Jove, that's a pretty child ! " he 
exclaimed, after they had passed. 

"Ah, Gilbert, mon ami, you always see 
the pretty children/' the other answered 
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with a laugh. "As for me, I saw only 
the man she was with, Mon Dieu! he 
was your image 

"He must have been worth looking 
at then," and Gilbert Boscawen glanced 
carelessly after the receding figures. They 
were almost out of sight; Prank Brand 
had quickened his pace to avoid recog- 
nition, but he had not succeeded. 

"Do you know who that was? 
Captain Boscawen asked of his com- 
panion, — " if not I can tell you. Unless 
I am very much mistaken it was my 
worthy brother Prank, turned up again 
like a bad coin. I would give some- 
thing to know where he picked up the 
girl — I suppose in the pursuit of his 
studies ! " 

Both men laughed. 



j> 



"An appreciation of beauty runs 
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in the family, does it? Tour brother 
certainly has good taste." 

"Wouldn't be like me if he hadn't," 
answered Gilbert. Then, dropping his 
tone of banter, continued : " Seriously, 
I wish I knew what he was about. They 
would do anything at home to * gain 
tidings of the lost sheep. The old gentle- 
man never thought he would take him at 
his word. Frank had never stuck to any- 
thing ; he would tire of the artist mania 
in time and would return ; but since the 
morning he rose from the breakfast-table 
after a scene with my father and walked 
out of the room, and an hour later out 
of the house, nothing has been heard of 
him." 

"At any rate, the lost sheep seems 
to be feeding in green pastures. Be easy, 
Gilbert ; he will return." 
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"That is just what he will not do. 
We Boscawens are a pig-headed set; I 
most sincerely wish I knew where to find 
him." 

"And the pretty child — I understand. 
Take care, mon ami; what would Miss 
Pemberton say ? 

" Miss Pemberton is' not a fool ; and, 
besides, where did you get hold of that 
gossip ? 

Captain Boscawen was losing his 
temper. 

" Pardon — I understood it was all 
arranged. I have been misinformed. 

" You have," was the curt reply. The 
subject was changed, and the two men 
disappeared in the crowd. 

Meanwhile Mr. Brand and Celeste 
continued their way. He had got over 
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the feeling of annoyance caused by his 
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brother's appearance; for Frank Brand 

was Frank Boscawen, and he did not 

choose the world to know it. No harm was 

done, however. Celeste guessed nothing, 

and he was not aware that he had been 

recognized. Very different thoughts soon 

after filled his mind, and some days 

elapsed before the chance meeting came 

again to his memory. 

There was some slight confusion in 

the staircase when the pair at length 

reached their destination, and as Celeste 

led the way to their apartments, curious 

glances were cast on the girl from the 

bystanders, but she was unconscious of 

harm. No presentiment of evil came to 

warn her as she hurried on before to 

prepare her father for the advent of her 

guest. 

The door of their salon stood open, 

31 
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strange figures filled the room, and 
strange faces greeted the child as she 
drew back a moment on the threshold 
in surprise at the unexpected scene, and 
then something in the frightened whispers, 
in the scared looks of- the group, filled 
her with alarm. 

" Monpere ou est-ildonc?" she exclaimed, 
glancing anxiously round the room ; and 
then, as if best to break the truth to 
her, those within parted a little, and she 
saw beyond them a something lying 
white and still on the couch where they 
had laid him one short half -hour before, 



— something that had been once Raoul 

Dubois. 

Frank Brand never forgot the agony 

of her face as she turned to him a 

moment as if for explanation of this 

awful dread; the wild catching of her 
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breath, the white terror which had robbed 
even her lips of life, and then the heart- 
rending cry of misery as she threw herself 
on the couch beside her father. 

It was some minutes before the artist 
could gather what had really occurred. 
There was a Babel of voices, each anxious 
to take part in the tragedy. Some had 
seen the accident, some only had assisted 
in carrying the poor gentleman home ; 
all were agreed, however, on the principal 
point, — the cause by which he met his 
death. He had been crossing one of the 
principal thoroughfares, and had been 
knocked over by a carriage; either his 
own blindness or deafness had occasioned 
it; the driver was not in fault. He had 
reined up so suddenly that one of the 
horses reared, and in coming down, struck 

the unfortunate man on the head, giving 
I. 33 3 
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the deep gash on his forehead, from 

which the blood had poured. The doctor 

summoned to the spot, said nothing could 

be done ; it was hopeless from the first ; 

the carriage had passed over him, and 

there was injury which must prove fatal. 

lie was quite unconscious, and there was 

no suffering. A letter found in his 

pocket had given the bystanders his 

address. They carried him home, but it 

was only the lifeless body which ever 

reached the little salon au quatrieme ; it 

might be that somewhere his spirit had 

met Molly, and that after fifteen years he 

was once again with his girl-wife. Only 

gladness for him, and for little Celeste 

she was an orphan, alone in the crowded 

city, with none who cared save her friends 

at the convent and Frank Brand. 

Very terrible were the hours that 
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followed when the truth slowly made 
its way to her bewildered brain. The 
relationship between Raoul Dubois and 
his daughter had been no ordinary one 
as between father and child. He had 
been her one thought till within the 
last few weeks, and then only had her 
interest been aroused by her artist friend, 
and of what power that interest had 
become she was wholly unaware. Eor 
the moment it was annihilated by the 
overwhelming calamity which had befallen 
her. Before her meeting with Prank 
Brand she had lived but for her father, 
studying his every mood, caring only for 
his happiness. She looked forward to 
no future which did not hold him as its 
centre. She was too young to have faced 
the inevitable, which one day must have 
taken him from her. 
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And now- 



It was evening; the hours long and 
interminable as they had seemed in 
passing were gone. The last sad duties 
were over, and Raoul Dubois lay in 
peace. The wound on his forehead had 
been carefully hidden by his still abundant 
hair, no traces left to tell the story of 
how he met his death. Calm and very 
still was the room, for he lay all alone in 
his last sleep. 

Calm and very still too was the little 

bedroom in the convent, where, worn 

out at last, Celeste had forgotten her 

sorrow — asleep also — and in the studio 

Prank Brand paced wearily up and down. 

The picture of " Life " still rested on the 

easel in all its sunny charm, and he 

thought but of death, and what the future 

held for the child — what ? 
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The question was unanswered when 
the morning broke, and Celeste had 
awakened to a new day. In the studio 
at last Frank Brand slept. 
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CHAPTER III. 

VILLAGE GOSSIP. 

The Honourable Mrs. Pemberton sat 
at her Davenport writing; but her pen 
had ceased to flow, not evidently from 
want of ideas, but from difficulty in 
giving them expression. The room in 
which she sat was a perfect type of an 
Englishwoman's morning-room : water- 
colours adorned the walls, choice old lace 
fringed the mantel-piece groaning under 
its weight of quaint china and costly 
knick-knacks, low easy-chairs with bright 
cretonnes, and occasional tables, formed 

the furniture; the sunshine entered 
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through green blinds and creamy folds 
of curtains, and from the garden came 
the scent of mignonette and roses. 

In complete harmony with the room 
was the woman who occupied it. The 
world said that Kate Pemberton was 
handsomer now at six-and-thirty than 
she had ever been as a girl; it might 
be so— it is with the present that we have 
to do. Her faultless black dress fitted 
to perfection, and her glossy braids of 
hair looked charming under the dainty 
widow's cap. It was some years since 
her husband's death, but she still wore 
these outward signs of her loss. A clear 
complexion, regular features, and large 
grey eyes with well-drawn eyebrows, 
made up the sum of the widow's attrac- 
tions. At the present moment the grey 

eyes were unconsciously gazing through 
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the window, though her thoughts were 
far from the glowing flower-beds, and 
beyond them the rolling verdant garden 
of fields and woods and luxuriant vege- 
tation, but a sound of footsteps on the 
gravel path awoke her from her dream, 
and as the intruder approached she 
roused herself. 

"Is that you, Daisy?" 

" I suppose so, mamma ; no one else 
ever enters by your sanctum window. 5 

" No one, Daisy ? " 

For a moment a faint colour crept into 
the girl's face, but she answered in tones 
quiet and passionless as her mother's, 

" No one, now-a-days. ! 

Then she stept from out of the blazing 
August sun into the cool fragrance of 
the room. She was singularly like her 
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mother, bo^h in face and figure, but the 
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calmness which was a source of attraction 
in the elder woman's face did not so 
greatly please in that of the daughter. 
Her eyes were scarcely as large, and 
closer together; her mouth, more finely 
chiselled, seemed a stranger to smiles; 
there was a composure in her manner 
which made her look older than her 
eighteen summers warranted. 

" I have been to the Priory," she said, 
seating herself near the open window. 
" Mrs. Boscawen is rather better to-day." 

"Well?" 

There was nothing of sympathy in the 
interrogation, and the girl paused a 
moment before she continued : 

" Captain Boscawen is coming home." 

" Indeed ! I thought he had forgotten 
about Greystoke. Where has he been 
all this time 5 " 
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"I do not think he has forgotten/' 
Daisy said quietly. " He went abroad 
to please his father, and he is only coming 
for a few days before his leave ends.'' 

" He must receive an invitation to the 
wedding," said Mrs. Pemberton, with 
her own peculiar smile. "After what 
occurred last autumn you had better 
not meet before then. Mr. Thornton 
might not like it ; and besides, it would 
be in better taste." 

" Am I to give up my will because 
I marry a wealthy man ? Mr. Thornton 
cannot expect it. If Captain Boscawen 
comes I shall see just as much as I wish 
to do of him, but he may not care for the 
meeting. 1 

" As you please," answered her mother, 
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and continued her writing. 

Daisy made a feint of reading, but her 
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book dropped on her knee, and her 
thoughts flew back to the happy time 
of a year ago. Everything was changed 
since then; she herself most of all 
perhaps. Would Gilbert Boscawen seek 
her company as eagerly as formerly, or 
would he turn from her in scorn, and 
judge her by her actions ? Could she 
bear to see contempt written on his face 
and in his tones? She drew her breath 
sharply. Where had her thoughts flown? 
They must no longer wander at their own 
sweet will; she was the promised wife 
of Mr. Thornton; she must be true to 
the millionnaire she had chosen for her 
husband. Her mother's voice broke in 
upon her thoughts. 

" I heard from Dulcina Hilditch while 
you were out; that artist brother-in- 
law who married the youngest sister 
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is dead, and the child is coming to 
them." 

" How very terrible for the child ! " 

"Nonsense; I have no doubt that the 
girl is looking forward to a quiet, respect- 
able life. Such a merciful change for 
her — a roving artist's daughter. Tou 
have no conception what such a life 
implies." 

" I suppose not," said Daisy ; " such a 
Bohemian creation as an artist has never 
been heard of in our well-regulated 
circles. No wonder poor Prank Boscawen 
was looked on as a pariah by his people. 

" My dear Daisy, you are too young 
to know anything of that other very 
seamy side of life, and I repeat again it 
is a most merciful thing for the girl, 
that she is coming to such an exemplary 
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country home. The dear old women 
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ask for my advice, and I shall only be 
too glad to help every way I can. 1 

"There is no doubt of that," said 
Daisy; then the mother turned to her 
writing, and the daughter to her book. 

It was after lunch the same day that 
Daisy Pemberton wandered down the road 
that led to Sapphire Bank. She had 
undertaken to deliver her mother's note ; 
in so doing, she would hear for herself 
more about the artist's daughter. Her 
way led her through the little town of 
Greystoke, with its quaint steep street and 
old red and black houses. The church 
with its square belfry stood among the 
lime trees, and hard by was the Vicarage, 
where the Rev. John Boscawen sat at 
the window immersed in the newspaper. 
He did not notice Daisy as she passed, 
but the children waved their hands from 
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the nursery window, and she kissed hers 
back in return. Then the cottages 
became less frequent, until they alto- 
gether disappeared, and the stone arch- 
way of Greyfriars* Priory came in sight. 
Daisy turned up a cross-road before she 
came to the Priory gates, and just as 
she was beginning to feel a little hot 
and weary she reached her destination. 

She pushed open the wicket - gate, 
passed through the garden, and entered 
the house without knocking. 

But the sisters had seen her approach, 
and Dulcina's cheery voice gave her 
welcome. 

" Come in, my dear Daisy, come in 
and hear all our news. I knew you 
would come, and Ann thought you 
wouldn't ; but you see I was right ; and 
we have sent for Mr. John to talk it 
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all over, and we are expecting him every 
moment, but he has not come yet ; so do 
come in and listen I " 

And Daisy accepted the invitation, and 
went in and listened for half-an-hour, 
and then Mr. Boscawen arrived, and she 
heard it all over again, and then came a 
pause, for the sisters were out of breath, 
and there was nothing else to say. Daisy 
broke the silence. 

" And her name is Celeste ; how quaint 
and nice it sounds ! " 

" Do you know that is my only objec- 
tion ? Ann likes the name, but I don't. 
It seems almost — well ! perhaps not 
quite — but almost profane, you know — 
so very unheavenly we poor mortals all 
are." 

Miss Dulcina looked at Mr. Boscawen 
for sympathy, but he only smiled. 
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"We shall hope her name is a good 
omen," he said. " Tou must look upon 
it as such." 

" That is what Miss Ann says, but I 
hardly feel it; I think I shall call her 
Cely at first." 

" I wouldn't," said Daisy decidedly ; 
" it will make her feel more strange." 

" Poor child ! poor child ! " murmured 
Miss Hilditch. " Such a dull life for 
her to come to, but we shall always do 
our best, and then, Mr. John, we have 
you to turn to. 1 

"Certainly you have, and the little 
maid will soon grow used to our ways. 
She will always be welcome at the Vicar- 
age ; though Polly and Dot are young 
for companions, they will make a change ; 
and then you know, poor dears, they are 
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all the same— motherless girls. Yes, yes ! 
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that will do; we shall all do our hest, 
sha'n't we, Miss Pemberton ? " 

The Vicar bent his gaze on Daisy, 
cordial kindness seemed to be the air 
he breathed; he looked for an eager 
response. 

" I am not sure if we shall like one 
another," she said ; " but time will 
show." She saw that he was disap- 
pointed, and made some attempt to re- 
move the disagreeable impression. " After 
all, Mr. Boscawen," she continued more 
gently, " it will not signify much if we 
are friends or not. In another month 
I must leave you all ; but I will try and 
make the child happy as long as I am 
here ! " 

" I am sure you will," broke simul- 
taneously from her listeners, and the 
elder Miss Hilditch continued : 
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" Are we really to lose you so soon, 
Daisy ? " 

"I am afraid so; I hardly realize it 
yet. I do not like to think of it, but Mr. 
Thornton is anxious our marriage should 
not be delayed, and it is as well." 

"Of course it is as well," the Vicar 
said kindly ; " you have a long and happy 
life before you I hope — we all hope. Tou 
will come back and see us, and give us 
news of the gay world into which you 
are going. Tou will keep us awake, Miss 
Pemberton ; we are all apt to vegetate a 
little too much in this out-of-the-way 
corner of the globe ! " 

"Do you really think so, Mr. John? 

Ann and I always feel this quiet life is 

such a blessing. I am sure it must be 

so unsettling to live in the world, and 

to hear all the terrible thoughts young 
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men think now-a-days; and they say 

women also read all kind of books, and 

some of them don't believe what we all 

believed when I was young. It is better 

to vegetate than that, Mr. John ! " 

"You think there is nothing between 

a credulous vegetable and an advanced 

free-thinker, Miss Dulcina," Daisy said 

laughing, as she rose to her feet; "we 

must hope that there is some middle 

course that I may follow in this dangerous 

world." 

"Ah well, Daisy, of course we old 

ones cannot keep pace with the times, 

but whilst we have Mr. John among 

us we cannot go very far wrong; and, 

as he says, you will come and see us 

occasionally and keep us awake. Our 

child, you know, will make a difference. 

Ann and I will have to live younger 
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lives ; we must not kill Celeste with our 
old-fashioned monotony." 

Miss Hilditch had also risen and was 
holding Daisy's hand ready to say Good- 
bye. She was older much than her sister, 
and usually allowed Dulcina to usurp 
the principal part of the conversation, 
but when Dulcina paused she continued : 

"Yes, Daisy, we are old women to 
have to change our lives, but the child 
cannot be expected to run in our groove, 
and when you come next to Greystoke 
you will judge in what we have succeeded 
and in what we have failed. We shall 
do our best, and you from the outside 
will judge." 

"Not from the outside, I hope, Miss 
Hilditch ; Greystoke must ever be home 
to me; I shall never forget eighteen happy 
years spent here." 
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Miss Dulcina had been kept too long 
silent. 

" Ah no, Daisy, you could never 
forget your childhood, and last summer 
too when Captain Boscawen was here. 
Do you remember the day at the picnic, 
Mr. John, when your nephew and Miss 
Pemberton were lost, and you found 
them somewhere in the beechwood just 
before we had to go home? That was 
a red-letter day, Daisy; how ve 
all enjoyed it I — and you will have 
gone before Captain Boscawen comes 
home ? " 

It was the Vicar who answered, Daisy 
did not speak; her lips had tightened, 
and her eyes had grown absolutely with- 
out expression. 

" My nephew is expected shortly. He 

has been in Italy enjoying the sunshine, 
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and I hope he will bring some of it home 
with him." 

Somehow a stiffness had come over them 
all, and Daisy held out her hand to Ray- 
good-bye; the Vicar followed her example. 

" We are going so far the same way, 
Miss Pemberton, and may enjoy each 
other's company." 

It was late when they left the cottage. 

The country was flooded in golden mist 

from the evening sun, a cool breeze 

stirred the branches and filled the air 

with the scent of clover and sweetbriar. 

Mr. Boscawen and Daisy walked some 

way in silence. He could hardly see 

her face, hidden as it was under the 

brim of her shady hat, but he glanced 

with admiration at the tall graceful figure, 

with its firm light step, at the masses 

of fair hair lighted by the sunshine, and 
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wondered of what the girl was dreaming ; 
thought with sadness of how little he 
knew her real self; even after years 
of familiar intercourse. Had he done 
his duty hy this member of his flock ? 
If not, it was too late. He had never 
gained her confidence, and he could not 
hope to do so now; yet he was sure 
the girl was somehow in trouble; she 
was not looking forward to her future 
with that assured sense of happiness that 
girls usually have — at first at least — in 
dreaming of their married life. Did she 
care for the man who was so soon to 
be her husband, or could there be some 
other? He glanced at her once more, 
trying to gain an answer to his riddle, 
and suddenly from out of his memory 
there rose a scene, only buried by the 



passing of a single year. 
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•A beech-wood clothed with moss and 
fern, a gurgling brook sparkling in the 
sunshine, a girl standing in the centre 
of the picture the incarnation of the 
beauty by which she was surrounded — 
blushes dying her cheek, and her eyes 
raised to those of the man beside her 
— eyes soft and shy from some inward 
consciousness; and the man was his 
nfephew Gilbert — yes ! Gilbert Boscawen. 

So the Vicar had surprised the pair 
of delinquents when lost at the picnic; 
he had laughed and scolded them then 
and thought no more about it, but this 
afternoon it all came back to his mind. 
He started guiltily when Daisy broke 
the silence. Had she guessed in what 
channel his thoughts flowed ? 

"When is Captain Boscawen coming 

home ? " she asked. 
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" Within the next few days, we hope. 
He will be here in time to see you before 
your flight." 

He noticed the start she gave. 

" He was not expected so soon, surely. 
I was at the Priory this morning, and 
Mrs. Boscawen did not say anything as 
definite as that." 

"No; they only heard this afternoon. 
He was not expected for some weeks, 
but he has changed his mind; so we 
may have another day in the woods, 
Miss Pemberton, and remind ourselves 
of our memorable picnic— live our past 
pleasures over again." 

"That would be impossible," she ex- 
claimed ; " do not you know it is madness 
to relive a pleasure ; it is but the ghost 
that we recall." 



She had startled herself by her own 
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vehemence, and paused. He looked at 
her a moment. 

" Are you sure, child, that the pursuit 
of new pleasures will bring happiness ? 
Would not even the ghost of the old ones 
be better if they were true ? " 

Then an irresistible impulse seized him 
to speak out just this once. 

"Have you counted the cost of your 
future life, child? Are you content — 
are you really happy ? " 

They had reached the Vicarage, and 
paused before the gate. Eor a moment 
Daisy hesitated; then she held out her 
hand. 

" We part here," she said. " Before 
we do so I will answer your ques- 
tion — What is happiness for one is not 
happiness for all. I know in what my 
happiness must lie. I have counted the 
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cost, and I could not marry a poor 
man." 

" Poor child I " he said. " God grant 
that you have chosen for your own 
happiness, and will not find out too 
late your mistake." 

"You need have no apprehension, 
she answered coldly. "I am perfectly 
content." Then she turned away and 
walked proudly down the road. 

Mr. Boscawen watched her till the 
lime-trees hid her from his sight, and 
slowly entered the house. 

" I trust Gilhert will not come home 
yet," was his thought. "It would he 
"better that they should not meet, for it 
could do no good." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE LAST OF THE OLD LIFE. 

Some days after the events just related, 
Erank Brand, for so we must still call 
him, strolled into the coffee-room of one 
of the large London hotels, and ordering 
hreakfast, sat down at one of the small 
tahles, took up the newspapers, and soon 
became immersed in them, without once 
glancing at his surroundings; typical of 
the true Briton, into whose head the idea 
rarely enters that there can be present 
any one more interesting than himself. 

Ten minutes later the large swing- 
doors were pushed open, and a small 
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figure in deep mourning slipped into 
the room. She looked inquiringly from 
table to table, bewildered by the many 
pair of eyes bent on her. She was as 
some frightened animal, her shy and 
startled glances betrayed her timidity. 
There was a moment's suspension in 
the general hum of conversation. Mr. 
Brand emerged from behind his < Times/ 
attracted by the silence, and so discovered 
himself to Celeste. She came hurriedly 
towards him. 

"Well, ladybird, what is it?" he 
asked, noticing her heightened colour. 

"I could not find you. They looked 
as if I should not be here; but I will 
soon grow to understand your English 
ways." 

" Take comfort, Celeste ; it will not be 

nearly so formidable at Grey stoke." 
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"It will be worse," she exclaimed. 
"You, man ami — you will not be there; 
they will all be so strange to me; and 
oh, Mr. Frank! do you think they will 
like me ? " 

She had clasped her hands in her 
earnestness, and waited to hear the truth 
from his lips. 

"Yes, lady-bird; I think they will 
like you," he answered, surveying her 
curiously, and wondering in his own 
mind what impression this little untamed 
Southerner would make upon the country- 
town community. How well he knew 
them all with their old-world, straight- 
laced ways. "You can only do your 
best," he added, " and then you need not 
mind what any one says." 

I will remember," she said softly; 



a 



and, with all the graceful dignity of a 
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woman, she proceeded to pour out tea, and 
to minister to his wants, as for years she 
had loved to minister to her father. Mr. 
Brand watched her with the keen enjoy- 
ment of his artist nature. Her foreign 
9 beauty told only more plainly since trans- 
planted from its glowing surroundings, 
and she clung to him with such simplicity 
as to her only friend, that it would have 
been strange had no warmth of feeling 
been aroused in him. Yet this was 
almost the case. Until her father's death 
he had looked on her simply as a child ; 
it was only within the last few days, 
since she had been thrown completely 
on his protection, that a dawning sense 
of her womanhood came to him. "With 
some amusement he caught himself 
speculating about her future; his gaze 

drew her eyes to his, despite her 
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absorbing interest in the tea-making 
operations. 

" Of what are you thinking, Monsieur 
Prank? Am I not preparing your tea 
rightly?" 

" I have no doubt it will be the best 
cup of tea I ever tasted," he answered, 
with the gentle earnestness which sounded 

* 

so much more than it ever meant. 

" How I wish I could always make it 
for you ! " 

Then came a long silence ; her thoughts 
had flown to the past. In her heart rang 
the echoes of her father's voice, — the 
only other voice to whose praise she had 
listened with thirsty ears. 

Time was slipping away. Mr. Brand 
pulled out his watch. 

" You must get ready, ladybird." 

Celeste did not speak ; slowlv she rose 
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from her chair and left the room, return- 
ing a few minutes later ready for her 
journey. 

" Booted and spurred ! " he said lightly. 
" Then come." 

The drive across London was a silent 
one, for it seemed to the girl that the 
last moments of her childhood were 
slipping away, and Mr. Brand was all 
that remained to her of the old life. She 
followed him mutely as he saw her 
luggage labelled, took her ticket, and 
sought for the guard to entrust her to 
his care. 

The starting signal came at last. 
Celeste stood at the window of her com- 
partment ; at the sound her breath came 
short and sharp, and a terrible pallor 
spread over her face. 

" Good-bye, ladybird ; keep up heart ! " 
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Then, in the fear that the very hopeless- 
ness of parting would cause her to break 
down, he added, "Think of the future; 
who knows but that we may meet again, 
and see a great deal of each other ? " 

" Ah ! if that were possible." 

"Of course it will be possible," he 
answered, with the assurance which 
comes so easily where the heart is not 
concerned. "You can build castles, 
Celeste, and dream of our future meeting. 
You will be a young lady by that time ; 
and perhaps," he added, with an uncon- 
scious touch of bitterness, "when you 
have built the chambers another will 
fill them with life; it is usually the 
way. 

"My castle will be empty," she said 
simply. " I will make it — oh, so beauti- 
ful ! and then — I will wait." 
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The last words came in a whisper; 
the parting train, the bustle on the 
platform drowned them, and Frank did 
not hear. 

" Good-bye again, child ; we shall not 
forget each other." 

He loosed, her hand, for a moment 
his eyes met hers. "What lovely eyes 
she has ! " he thought ; then the world 
rolled in and separated them, and Celeste 
sank into a corner of the carriage and 
tried to realize that she was alone. 

"Poor little one! — I wonder how she 
will get on with them all;" such were 
Mr. Brand's reflections as he sauntered 
from the station on his way to spend 
the day at his club. 

Utter abandonment to grief for any 
lengthened period is not a characteristic 
of youth, and as the hours slipt away 
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Celeste roused herself and became in- 
terested in passing objects. She was 
fortunate in seeing for the first time 
the land, in which her future life was 
to be spent, in all the indescribable charm 
of an English summer. The waving corn 
spread out like gold, the glad cries of 
the reapers, the pastures studded with 
herds of lazy, browsing cattle, the villages 
where groups of children played, the 
fulness of life that surrounded her made 
the child smile in glad response; and 
when at last her destination was reached 
it was an expectant little face that Miss 
Dulcina caught sight of at the carriage- 
window. 

<c Oh ! Mr. John, that must be Celeste, 
that must be Molly's child! Isn't it 
true?" she asked, pressing eagerly 

forward. 
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" I am Celeste Dubois, and my mother's 
name was Molly." 

"And I am Dulcina — Aunt Dulcina; 
you will know us all soon, and Mr. John 
too ; where has he gone ? " 

The first words came fast and hurried. 
Celeste liked the plain but kindly face, 
a little flushed as it was by the unwonted 
excitement.. 

"Ah! there he is; he is looking for 
your luggage, my dear. Come and be 
introduced to him; you will soon learn 
to love him as we all do; he is every- 
body's friend, Mr. John I " 

Everybody's friend had given orders 
respecting Celeste's small quantity of 
luggage, and was now coming towards 
them along the platform. She looked 
at him shyly as he approached, and felt 
within herself that he would be her 
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friend. Such a good true face he had; 
besides something in the power and 
strength of it reminded her of the friend 
she had parted from only that morning. 

Celeste had been the only first-class 
passenger; the rest were people of the 
place, who had almost all dispersed before 
the trio were ready to leave the station. 
They took their way up the old steep 
street of the village town, and many 
a kindly yet curious glance was given 
to Celeste by the townspeople. Did they 
not remember Miss Molly, and she was 
dead, poor thing, and this was her child ? 

When they reached the Vicarage gate 
they paused. 

" Here we must part," Mr. Boscawen 

said; "to-day you are better alone, but 

to-morrow I shall bring Polly and Dot, 

and then we shall all be friends." 
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He took Celeste's hand and smiled 
down upon her. 

"Please come to-morrow, Mr. John," 
she said; "you are like my Monsieur 
Prank." 

"And who is your Monsieur Prank, 
little woman ? " 

"He is my friend, my best friend," 
she answered warmly. " He has been 
so good to me, but then he is good to 
every one ; he could not be anything else. 
Ah! if he were only here it would be 
too happy for me ! " 

She paused with a sudden accession 
of shyness, and the tears filled her eyes, 
brought there by the memories she had 
aroused. 

To Mr. Boscawen also her words 

brought memories; thoughts of his 

nephew Prank — Prank Boscawen. The 
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child's words might apply to him — good 
to every one — unable to be anything else ; 
his spirit yearned after the family black 
sheep. What would not he give to hear 
once more his step on the stairs, the 
rattle at the study- door announcing his 
approach; his argument half-laughing 
half in earnest as he stood with his back 
to the fire, or lounged in the window- 
seat, always with a scrap of paper in 
his hand— an old envelope— any thing would 
serve his purpose, on which he could 
outline surrounding objects; never sup- 
posed to be in earnest about anything, 
until he had taken them all by surprise 
and gone. 

Miss Dulcina noted the cloud that 
Celeste's words had brought to Mr. 
Boscawen's brow ; she held out her hand. 
"We must hope that Celeste will some 
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day meet our Mr. Prank," she said, 
answering his thoughts. "And Captain 
Boscawen also ; when do you expect him 
home V 9 

" Gilbert has come. I have no doubt 
you and Miss Hilditch will see him before 
long; you know he always says that he 
has fallen in love with your sister to the 
exclusion of every one else." Then they 
parted. 

"You will not wonder at Mr. John, 

my dear, when you have seen your Aunt 

Ann. She was a lovely girl — that is some 

time ago now, you know. Molly was 

beautiful also — you must not judge of 

them by me; I was always the plain 

one of the family. Your Aunt Ann 

could have married over and over again* 

my dear. You must always remember 

that ! " 
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gilbert's love story. 



Captain Boscawen had gone easily 
through the world until the day he 
met Daisy Pemberton. He was one of 
those men who make many friends ; and 
from the superabundance of physical 
health and energy that was in him, was 
able to regard the world as a great field 
for happiness ; its grim corners as well as 
its bright ones to be treated humourously. 
He had not, however, seen much of 
that grim side, unless a constant state 
of impecuniosity could be termed such. 
The Boscawens were poor, and Gilbert 
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had never received more than a very 
limited allowance from his father, but 
his monetary concerns did not trouble 
him much, and he was wont to say 
"that he rubbed on well enough." 
Underneath the surface rattle there was, 
however, a stratum that the world knew 
absolutely nothing about ; of his deeper 
feelings he was reserved to a fault. His 
mother, who was an invalid and his 
special charge when he was at home, 
only guessed at a side of her son's nature 
that she had never seen. From his side 
he regarded her as the perfection of 
womanhood and goodness ; the two went 
together in his mind. He had uncon- 
sciously formed his creed from her, and 
it gave to his manner an undefined charm 
and courtesy in his dealings with other 

women. 
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One year before the present time he 
met Daisy Pemberton, though he had 
formed no ideal, yet when he saw her he 
knew what had come to him. 

At this time Miss Pemberton was very 
charming to look upon. Her figure was 
slight and good, and her face was bright 
with a young girl's enjoyment of life; 
besides she had very decided personal 
charms in the way of beauty. 

They met several times. Miss Pem- 
berton was evidently a good deal attracted, 
and Captain Boscawen was very much in 
love. He had played at the amusement 
several times already ; now he knew it was 
different. He also knew that he could not 
possibly afford to marry for some time ; but 
Daisy was very young — only seventeen — 
he was in earnest, and they could wait. 

Mrs. Pemberton was ambitious for her 
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daughter. It would be pleasant to see 

Daisy mistress of the Priory, after the 

old couple had gone, so she gave the 

young man a good deal of encouragement. 

It was at the picnic in the beech woods 

that Gilbert spoke of his love to Daisy. 

She did not know very much about it, 

but she thought that she too was in love. 

It was such a glorious summer day when 

he told her his story, and it was all 

extremely pleasant in the shade of the 

trees, with the sunshine dancing, and 

everything in harmony with their mood. 

She did not say yes, but she did not 

say no, and she let him believe that she 

cared in the shy quiet way young girls 

do care. He thought she understood 

him, and he believed absolutely in her, 

and so they parted — next day he left 

Greystoke, 
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There was not much confidence be- 
tween Mrs. Pemberton and her daughter, 
but the day after the picnic some words 
passed between them. 

" What makes the Boscawens so poor, 
mamma? " 

" Are they poor, my dear ? I don't 
suppose they are rolling in wealth, but 
I imagine they are very comfortable/' 

"I do not think they are even that; 
at least Captain Boscawen spoke as if 
they were not rich." 

Daisy hesitated slightly, and her mother 
drew her own conclusions. 

"Ah well, Captain Boscawen has as 
much as he requires." 

" He has not enough to marry on," 
Daisy continued, feeling her way care- 
fully. 

" He would be extremely foolish to 
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think of such a thing/' said Mrs. Pem- 

berton with decision. " Young men don't 

know what they undertake when they 

run into matrimony. Did he tell you 

when his leave would be finished, Daisy ? " 

"He has gone," Daisy answered, glad 

to be able to dispel the cloud on her 

mother's brow. That was all that passed 

between them, but Mrs. Pemberton 

was put on her guard. There was no 

need for anxiety ; that evening Daisy sat 

a long time in her room idly thinking. 

She watched the moon rise slowly above 

the Priory woods, and fall a streak of 

silver on the river, and in the moonlight 

she saw the shadows of the ruins beyond 

the Abbey wall. She had wandered 

through those ruins often lately with 

Captain Boscawen, and she had known 

well what the end of all these pleasant 
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rambles would be. She pictured herself 
at home in the large old hall ; she saw a 
future day when all would be as her own ; 
and she was flattered to think that 
Captain Boscawen had chosen her out of 
the many women he had seen; a little 
fluttered and a little pleased at the 
thought of making such a good marriage. 
And the end had come even as she knew 
it would, but with what a difference ! 

She rose from her seat at last, and 
stood by the window. A rosebud he had 
given her the day before was at her 
throat ; she unfastened it, and slowly 
she pulled it to pieces, leaf by leaf, and 
let them fall one by one into the garden 
below. She kissed the last one ere it 
fell, and hesitated a moment. 

" Ah, Gilbert, it was very pleasant, but 
we must forget one another, dear! " Then 
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she shut the window hastily, pulled 
down the blind, lighted the candles, and 
shut out all the romance and love of 

s 

her life. 

While thus she apostrophized her absent 
lover, he was thinking of a girlish figure 
in the sunshine and of the kiss he had 
stolen from her lips. 

All this happened a year ago, and 
Captain Boscawen was again at Grey- 
stoke. He had spent his leave abroad, 
not from his own preference but to 
humour a whim of his father's; he had 
only one week left in which to run down 
to the Priory, for he had not forgotten 
Daisy. 

Mrs. Pemberton always wrote letters 
until luncheon time; she prided herself 
on having no unnecessary correspond- 
ence, so it is to be hoped that the world 
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in general were benefited by the count- 
less emanations that flowed from her pen. 
There was something rather exasperating 
to an onlooker in the halo of well-doing 
and satisfaction that surrounded her. 
One could not sit in the same room and 
watch the white hands glide over the 
paper, or note the perfection of order 
with which she fulfilled her task, without 
an uncharitable desire asserting itself 
that she would either make a blot or 
ink her fingers. 

The morning after Captain Boscawen's 
arrival she was as usual seated at her 
Davenport ; for some time Daisy had 
been her companion, but something in 
the sight of her mother's placidity fretted 
her, and she sauntered into the garden 
and took her way towards the Priory 
Cloisters. 
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In so doing she missed Gilbert 
Boscawen. 

Mrs. Pemberton looked up as she 
heard a step on the gravel, and held 
out her hand in greeting to the intruder ; 
inwardly she felt supremely grateful 
that there could be no repetition of last 
summer's story, now that her daughter 
was safely engaged ; yet she had enough 
conscience left to wish Captain Boscawen 
had stayed away till all was over. She 
did not feel quite guiltless because of the 
marked encouragement she had previously 
given him. 

"Here I am, Mrs. Pemberton, like 
a bad penny; I told you that you had 
not seen the last of me." 

"We expected you long ago," she 
answered, determined to put a good face 
on the matter; "but you have not 
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honoured Greystoke much lately. We 
thought you had grown tired of the 
society we treated you to; which you 
know, to say the least of it, must be to 
a man of the world intensely provincial." 

" Then I am no man of the world, for 
I like it," he answered simply, continu- 
ing: "The honest truth was, my father 
wished me to go abroad ; I had friends in 
Milan, and so I went out to them." 

"Ah, Captain Boscawen, you have a 
terrible way of making friends! How 

have vou room for all the old and new 

* 

ones as well ? " 

" Plenty of room as yet ; but if either 
had to give place the new ones must go," 
he answered deliberately. "Give me 
news, however, of one of my old friends 
— your daughter Daisy." 

" She is particularly well, and naturally 
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very busy/' Mrs. Pemberton answered 
with a little laugh, and shrug of her 
shoulders. Gilbert understood neither 
the laugh nor the shrug, and looked 
expectant of more information. 

" She was here till a few minutes before 
you came; she will be sorry to have 
missed you." 

"I shall try and find her," he said; 
" I know her haunts of old." 

He took leave after that, and went in 
search of the truant. 

Mrs. Pemberton was extremely thank- 
ful she was not Daisy. She feared her 
daughter would have a mauvais quart 
d'heure; this terrible young man seemed 
so very much in earnest. But it could 

« 

not be helped, and it was as well to have 

the explanation over; so she continued 

writing, and her ideas flowed undisturbed. 
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Meanwhile Daisy wandered some way 
from home. She was restless in her 
mind since she had heard of Gilbert 
Boscawen's return. The course she had 
taken was all very well to outsiders. She 
had done everything that could be ex- 
pected of a girl; she had gained for her 
own, things the world values highly. 
Wealth is no mean passport, nor is the 
position such wealth can command. It 
has been said that Mrs. Pemberton was 
ambitious for her daughter, but not so 
ambitious as Daisy was for herself. She 
had always dreamed of having a sphere, 
and that she should fill that sphere with 
credit was the natural ending of her 
dream; but to fulfil her destiny as a 
constant maiden waiting for a penniless 
lover did not rise to the heights where 
her imagination soared. If the girl's 
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heart had ever heen really touched she 
might have stood the test; as it was, 
Thomas Thornton, Esquire, of Thornton 
Hall, and his thousands, were too attract- 
ive to be rejected. If Captain Boscawen 
had not returned there would have been 
no question in her mind as to the desira- 
bility of her choice ; unfortunately he had 
returned, and Daisy, with her thoughts 
filled with last year's romance, wandered 
on into the Priory woods. There had been 
no idea of romance connected with her 
present engagement — the offer had been 
too good to refuse; but before the door 
was finally closed she was unwisely taking 
one more look at what might have been. 

Has it ever been told how the river 
wound by the town of Greystoke? It 
swept past the gables of the Abbey in 
a deep full stream. The monks of old 
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had chosen well for the site of their 
home. The white and ghost-like willows 
fringing the water with their weird grey 
arms seemed to be urging a constant 
protest against the glorious group of 
cedars opposite; dark and solemn they 
stood, a time-resisting wall to the Priory 
garden. And Gilbert, following the 
path by the water-side, came suddenly on 
Daisy, gazing with a sort of fascination 
into the swift-flowing stream. He was 
thinking tenderly of her, longing to hear 
once more those faltering utterances that 
had sounded so sweet in his ears. He 
thought he traced a shade of regret 
on her face ; it might be that she was 
thinking of him. 

She started on hearing his footsteps, 
but there was no want of self-possession 
in her greeting. 
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" Ah, Captain Boscawen ! Who would 
have thought of meeting you ! " 

He would have caught her in his arms, 
hut her smile, her tone, her words, all 
checked him; it was Daisy, but not the 
way he had hoped she would meet him 
somehow. How often he had pictured 
her shy blush, her short glad exclamation 
of surprise when he should come upon 
her unawares, as just now he had done. 

" Did you not know I was here ? I 
have been to your mother to the Laurels 
— I went to see you; I only came last 
night. I have seen no one yet. Mrs. 
Pemberton told me you were here — that 
is, that you had gone out. Of course 
I knew where you had gone, so I have 
come." 

He paused in his eagerness. Would 
she give him no word of welcome ? 
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" Are not you glad to see me, 

Daisy? " 

He lingered tenderly over her name, 
and she felt the same strange thrill 
that had come over her in the beech- 
wood — a thrill, somehow, very closely 
allied to pain; but she only answered 
with gay assurance: 

" Does my welcome require to be put 
into words? Well, then, we are very 
glad to see you, especially as we thought 
you had forgotten all about us." 

" Have you forgotten ? " he asked 
strangely. 

" Forgotten what ? " 

" The day I last saw you." 

"When we played at making love," 
she said with a laugh. "It was very 
pleasant." 

" Was it play to you ? " he exclaimed 
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hoarsely. " It was life and death to 

me." 

She could not bear to meet his eyes, 
beseeching as they did that she should 
put an end to his fear by a denial of what 
she implied. She turned away before she 
answered. 

" This is folly," she said steadily. " We 
were very good friends, but nothing to 
go into heroics about now." 

The coldness of her tone maddened 
him, and he caught her by the arm as 
she turned from him, his voice shaking 
from intensity of passion. 

"Tell me. what you mean; I have a 



right to know." 

Though his words stirred her strangely, 
she would not for anything that he 
should know it. The echo that they 
found within her only roused her to 
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assume a more absolute calm; but she 
turned towards him once more and 
answered him. 

" I deny your right to treat me 
as you are doing. Perhaps you will 
be satisfied when I tell you that in 
three weeks from to-day I am going 
to be married. Did not my mother 
tell you ? You might have congratu- 
lated me for the sake of our old 
friendship." 

Some fiend prompted the girl's reply. 
He looked at her a moment ; he read the 
mockery in her eyes; then slowly, with 
a glance of ^withering ' scorn, lie dropped 
her hand, and she shrank before the 
contempt of his tone. 

" After all, you are only a woman ; I 

was a fool to believe in you." 

She stood dumb before him. He left 
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her without waiting for reply. He never 
even turned, but continued his way by 
the river-side, and she stood there self- 
convicted, knowing then for the first time 
what she had lost. 
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MAKING FRIENDS. 



When Captain Boscawen left Daisy, 
he followed the path by the river-side. 
The wound he had just received was 
too deep for him as yet to feel any pain ; 
there was a numbness of the mental 
faculties, a consciousness that he had 
been stunned, and that when he awoke 
once more to sensation there might be 
discomfort, possibly even worse than 
this ; but he did not realize that the blow 
had been mortal, that his faith in woman- 
hood was at once and for ever shattered. 
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Even as such a belief had been a com- 
ponent part of his nature and had grown 
up in him since his boyhood, absorbing 
within itself as years went on all that 
was truest and best in him, so it was, 
that having staked his all without hesi- 
tation, no niggardliness in the way he 
had emptied himself of his wealth, the 
end was ruin ; he was bankrupt ! 

As the last idea cleared itself in his 
brain he broke into a laugh — a low laugh 
of irony at fate and his own unutterable 
folly. Why had he not counted the cost 
of such a venture and reserved to himself 
a sufficiency for his after life ? — he would 
know better next time; but the know- 
ledge rose up within him that there could 
be no next time, and he laughed again 
as he thought that in the future some- 
one might pay into his bank their all, 
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and find that he had not even the smallest 
interest to give. 

Suddenly he stopped. It seemed to him 
that the woods had echoed back his 
laugh, only without any bitterness in it, 
a sweet merry burst of childish laughter. 
He looked round ; he had wandered some 
way. The river-banks had become more 
confined, the stream itself had changed 
its mood and broken into rippling lights 
and shades and gurgling miniature whirl- 
pools. He did not think he had come 
so far ; he was close to the village ford, 
and there, balanced on a stepping-stone 
in the middle of the stream, looking like 
some water spirit, was the figure of a 
girl, forming the most perfect picture 
he had ever seen. 

She was carrying a child, a fair golden- 
haired thing with its arms thrown round 
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her neck. It had taken the hat from 
her head and was threatening to drop 
it into the water, while the laughter rang 
from the pair in the middle of the stream 
and was re-echoed from a duplicate of 
the fair childish burden seated on the 
nearest bank, that had already been 
piloted safely across; they were not 
aware that they were observed, and 
Gilbert drew back from view watching 
how the little farce would end. 

The girl's movements were full of ex- 
quisite grace as she balanced herself and 
sprang from stone to stone with her 
precious burden; she was very nearly 
across when there was a little cry, a 
splash, a moment's hesitation. She had 
regained her balance, the child was safe, 
but the hat was floating and whirling 

down the river. 
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" Celeste, Celeste ! it will be drowned ! " 
cried the child, and the girl looked 
wofully and helplessly over her shoulder 
after the little barque pursuing its 
dangerous career. 

" Ah ! c'est terrible ! " she exclaimed. 

Gilbert heard her cry of despair. He 
sprang forward on to a stone some way 
in the water and caught the hat with 
his stick as it floated past; the next 
moment he brought it to its owner. 

Celeste still held the child in her arms, 
clinging to her half-frightened, by the 
presence of a stranger, and also by its 
own carelessness about the hat. 

"You must put it on my head," she 
said, looking up and laughing brightly. 

" But it is dripping wet ! " 

" Never mind that, I have no hand to 
spare. Will you do this kindness also 
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for me, and I thank you very much for 
saving it. It is my best hat," she added 
archly, "and Aunt Dulcina would have 
been cross" 

Gilbert was trying unsuccessfully to 
remove the superfluous moisture with his 
pocket-handkerchief, prolonging the oper- 
ation, wishing to recall where he had 
seen the girl's face before. The warm 
southern colouring seemed to furnish a 
clue, yet memory evaded him; and Celeste 
herself, she had no recollection of the 
English stranger who had regarded her 
so fixedly in the streets of Milan; the 
meeting had been absolutely obliterated 
by her father's death and all that had 
occurred since then. 

"That is quite dry enough now, will 
you put it on please, for Dot will not 
leave go of me ? " 
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"I am not used to such things, but 
I will do my best," he said, amusement 

f 

written in his eyes at the unconventional 
request ; and as he placed it on her head 
a shower of hidden water-drops fell 
from it glistening like diamonds on her 
hair. 

" Cela ne fait rien, Monsieur" she ex- 
claimed as he viewed his work with 
consternation. 

" I am so glad to feel it there ! Now 
will you please tell me what o'clock 
it is ? " 

He took out his watch and mentioned 
the hour. 

■ 

" We must go at once. Mr. John said 
I must not be late for the children's 
dinner; thank* you very much, and good- 
bye." 

"Will you not tell me your name?" 
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he asked ; " or am I ever to think of you 
as some water-spirit ? 

"I am Celeste Dubois, and may I 
know your name ? " she added shyly. 

"Yes ; I am Gilbert Boscawen." 

" Ah ! I know, c my nephew Gilbert.' 
Mr. John spoke about you ; and so you 
have come home ? " 

" Yes ; I have come home, but I go 
away to-night, and it may be some time 
before I return." 

"It was not worth coming for so 
short a time," she said, and added 
naively: "We shall have seen nothing 
of you." 

He smiled and answered : 

" Perhaps in the future we may meet ; 
you can think of that. 3 

" Ah ! in the future ! — everything is 

to happen in the future. My Monsieur 
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Prank always says that ; there is not much, 
good in the future ! " 

A wave of memory rolled up at the 
name, and a vision of Milanese skies, but 
she had turned from him without further 
adieu, and carrying one child, holding 
the other by the hand, she started off 
running towards home. 

It was in the afternoon of the same 

day that Gilbert and Celeste met for 

the second time. He had made up his 

mind to leave Greystoke that evening; 

if he remained, there would be the 

chance meeting of Daisy Pemberton. 

He did not recognize this to himself; 

he had not formed her name in his 

mind even since they parted ; but he 

was conscious of a disturbing power 

within reach, contact with which would 

awake him from his mental stupor; 
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there was the dread of fire as in a burnt 
child. 

A letter received gave the necessary 
excuse that his presence was absolutely 
required elsewhere; he made his prepar- 
ations for departure, then strolled down 
the road to see Miss Hilditch and her 
sister as he had previously promised 
to do. 

Miss Hilditch was alone when he 

entered, and at once he noticed a change 

in the room, — some new agency had been 

at work. The cover had been taken 

from the piano, and it stood open with 

music on the desk, as if some one had 

just risen from it ; a high jar in the 

corner of the room, a present from India 

in former days when presents did not 

come so easily, had had its lid removed, 

and was filled with grasses, ferns, and 
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ivy, no orderly trim bouquet, but an 

artistic tangle reaching its arms far and 

wide ; there were books lying about, 

and work, and Miss Hilditch herself 

seemed fresher somehow, and though 

she still looked as if she had stept from 

some old picture, it might have been the 

picture of some dame of high degree, 

who loved dainty dress, and shawls, and 

lace. She rose as Captain Boscawen 

entered, and held out both hands in 

welcome. 

" You see traces of the child," she 

said, noticing his glance around. " She 

does not mean to be untidy, and Miss 

Dulcina scarcely approved at first, but 

I said to let her do her will, for we have 

thirty years of rust upon us, and cannot 

judge." 

"Tell me about the child," he asked. 
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There was the same tone of gentle 
interest so peculiar to his brother; and 
besides, this was a safe topic, and did 
not deal with village gossip. 

"My mother told me of her arrival, 
and I believe she and I made acquaint- 
ance this morning." 

" Yes ; she told me you had helped her 
in difficulty; she had taken your little 
cousins out for a ramble." 

"Ah! were those my small cousins? 
I did not recognize them, but I have 
hardly ever seen them; besides I was 
engrossed with your niece ! " 

" Yes ; she is a pretty creature, and 

quite unconscious of it; she is a great 

pleasure to us, but we are a little puzzled 

at times. Her father was an artist, you 

know, and they always have very strange 

ideas, and we fear that Celeste has 
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inherited them ; she says and does things 
to our minds hardly correct for a young 
lady." 

A vision of her as she requested him 
to put on her hat that morning rose 
before him, and he smiled. 

Miss Hilditch at once noted it. 

" You have observed what we say ; 
she was perhaps too unreserved in her 
manner towards you this morning ? 

" She was very charming," he said 
warmly. "Do not teach her to say or 
be anything different ; she will learn 
soon enough a woman's alphabet and 
phrases." 

The talk turned after that to other 
subjects, and later he took his departure. 

In the garden he saw a parasol among 
the shrubs, and turned his footsteps 



j> 



towards it. Celeste was lying on the 
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grass beside a border of old-world odds 
and ends ; -she had placed her parasol to 
form a tent, leaving both hands free, 
and she was busily engaged in uprooting 
the weeds. 

She looked up as Gilbert approached. 

" You have been to see my aunts ? " 

" Yes ; and now I have come to see 
you." ' 

"Wait a minute till I have finished, 
and then I will pay attention." 

He stood and watched till she broke 
the silence. 

"Aunt Dulcina was reading your 
Shakespeare to me this morning; she 
says no girl in England is educated with- 
out knowing it. I find it rather dull 
sometimes, but to-day was a nice bit, 
about poor Ophelia." 



" Yes ? " interrogatively. 
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The foreign accent was most attractive, 
and she was so intent upon ber weeding 
that he had ample time to look at 
her. 

"So we read about her and about 
rosemary, and Aunt Dulcina brought 
me here to show it to me." 

" Yes ? " 

" It was all surrounded by weeds, and 
so I am putting it tidy. Pansies of 
course were different, I knew all about 
them ; but rosemary ? " 

She plucked a spray and held it 
towards him, saying her lesson simply : 

" ' There's rosemary, that's for remem- 
brance; pray you, love, remember: and 
there is pansies, that's for thoughts.' I 
have no pansies, or I would give you one 
also." 

"I will keep it and show it to you 
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in the future," he said. " The future you 
do not like." 

" Ah, Monsieur ! but you do not know 
the reason; my great happiness lies in 
the past." 

Her face had grown grave and thought- 
ful. 

"We are the same then," he said. 
" Good-bye, little one. When we meet 
again we shall both remember that our 
happiness lies behind us." 

She hardly understood his words, and 
watched him musingly till he was lost 
to sight. 

Years slipped away before they met 
again; and it is with the future — the 
future Celeste did not like — that we have 
to do. 
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PART II. 

THE STOEY. 



CHAPTER I. 

THREE YEARS AFTER. 

It was an evening towards the end of 
December three years later, that Mr. 
Boscawen, returning from an outlying 
part of his parish, entered his study 
without preparatory warning and found 
it occupied. 

" Ah, Gilbert ! " he exclaimed, holding 
out hands of welcome ; " it is no false 
alarm ; you have really made your appear- 
ance. Not been waiting long I hope ? " 

" Not five minutes ; they told me that 
the children were up-stairs, but I wished 
to see you quietly first, and the fire 
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looked comfortable ; in short," he added, 
"it is pleasant to be at home again." 

"Yes, home is pleasant," but the Vicar 
looked round as if something were want- 
ing to make the pleasure complete. 
" Tell me now about yourself ; how have 
things gone with you for the last three 
years ? " 

" Fairly well as a whole ; I am getting 
tired of the continual change but that 
is natural. I am growing old," he said 
with a laugh. 

The Vicar turned and looked at him ; 
he certainly was a good deal changed, but 
then he had been in India for three years, 
had been up in the snows as well, and 
had been baked and frozen and blistered 
by turns. Notwithstanding it was an 
older face than his two-and-thirty years 
warranted, and in the firelight the crisp 
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waves in his hair showed streaks of 

gray. 

" But it is a good life after all," he 
continued; "I had some excellent sport 
the last two summers, and if it hadn't 
been for my mother's increased delicacy 
I should not have come home for some 
years yet." 

" Yes ; your mother is far from well I 
fear." Then after a pause: "We are 
much the same as when you left us, we 
have not as a whole many changes." 

"Not so far as I hear; tell me about 
them all." 

" Where shall I begin — with the Pem- 
bertons, your old friends ? Miss Daisy is 
married — that was immediately after you 
left." 

" Yes ; I saw it in the papers. What 

sort of man is her husband ? " 
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" I have not seen much of him, but he 
has a will of his own, I hear, and Daisy as 
Mrs. Thornton has to do as she is bid." 

" She will not like that/' answered 
Gilbert very quietly. He knew that such • 
questions and answers must come, and he 
could bear them now and not outwardly 
flinch. " What about Mrs. Pemberton ? " 
he asked with some show of interest. 

" Oh ! " said the Vicar with a smile, 
" she is very well ; she has left off her 
widow's cap ! 

" She is foolish, for it was very becom- 
ing to her, but perhaps she re-meditates 
matrimony." 

"She is young comparatively, and 
decidedly above average in point of looks, 
and altogether in many ways desirable. 1 

Although Mr. Boscawen enumerated 
her attractions with studied indifference, 
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Gilbert's next remark hit nearer than he 
was aware. 

"Does she wish to be my aunt? — I 
hardly relish that idea." 

" No, no, I can assure you ; and then 
to pass on," he said hurriedly, " there is 
Celeste — little Celeste Dubois." 

" She can no longer be very little ; 
has she grown up as nice-looking as she 
promised to become when I last saw her?" 

"I think she has; she is a charming 
woman ! " 

" A woman ! Has my water-spirit 
turned into a woman ? I shall need a 
re-introduction. " 

" There is a great deal that is womanly 
in her," said Mr. Boscawen deprecatingly. 

Something in his tone struck Gilbert ; 

his eyes rested inquiringly on his uncle. 

He was still a man in the prime of life, 
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not so very many years older than his 
nephew after all; a man well-preserved 
for his years, whose youth had been kept 
fresh within him from want of contact 
with children of the world. He had had 
his experiences in plenty, but they were 
those of a good man ; they had only left 
him more tender to suffering, more 
lenient to offence. A little puzzled at 
the ways of Providence, and disconcerted 
maybe at times by the want of coinci- 
dence between what he saw around him 
and his own established dogma, but 
rationalism had passed him by, he still 
could believe and not understand. 

Such was Mr. Boscawen's life, on the 
whole an enviable one ; and Gilbert in the 
silence that followed compared it with 
his own, and felt that he himself was in 

many^ways the older man. 
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" What of Prank ? " he said at last. 

" Nothing as yet, we can get no clue ; 
his mother still hopes, but until Frank 
has made a name for himself he will not 
come home." 

"Eor my mother's sake I wish he 
would be quick about it." 

" Yes ; for all our sakes I wish he 
would. Come now and let us see the 
children, they expect me usually at this 
hour ; do you mind ? " 

" Not at all, only I must soon leave, it 
is getting late." 

A murmur of sound met their ears 
as of some one reading. " It will be 
Celeste," said the Vicar softly. He 
opened the door noiselessly as he spoke, 
and discovered the trio within ; Celeste 
on the hearthrug in the firelight glow, 
and a child nestling at each side of her, 
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in rapt attention at some tale of thrilling 
marvel. 

She sprang to her feet as the door 
opened. 

" How late you are, Mr. John ! Are 
you tired ? Are you cold ? See, we 
have made a nice fire for you ! " 

" Did you miss me ? " he said eagerly. 
" I have brought you a visitor, children ; 
give your cousin a welcome.' ' 

The children came forward with shy, 
outstretched hands, but Celeste drew 
back into the shadow and busied her- 
self with lighting the candles. She was 
startled by the sudden appearance of a 
stranger, and shrank into silence. At a 
glance Gilbert saw that time had only 
perfected the rich promise of long ago. 
She was not beautiful as a sculptor would 
have had her, but her face would have 
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defied all art to reproduce it. She was 
tall, her figure rather full than otherwise, 
making her head look even smaller in 
comparison, despite the mass of dark hair 
coiled round it. In the candle-light she 
recognized Captain Boscawen. 

" Am I not speaking to an old friend ? " 
said Gilbert, " or must I be re-introduced 
to Miss Dubois ? " 

"It is my nephew Gilbert, Celeste; 
have you forgotten him? " 

" No, I have not forgotten ; so this is 
the Future," she said softly ; she seemed 
to be realizing some new idea. 

Gilbert understood her at once. 

" Yes ; we were to be friends in the 
future, you know." 

He held out his hand and she gave him 
hers half-shyly, half-wonderingly, 

"The time has passed so quickly," she 
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said ; " I did not think it would come so 
soon." 

Mr. Boscawen stood a silent observer of 
the meeting. Did a hope that had risen 
within him feel a breath of cold air touch 
it ? or was it only for the first time he 
became aware of such a hope when he saw 
the pair together? — and he turned and 
poked the fire, as many another under 
similar circumstances has done before, 
making the insensate coal alive. 

" Have you been reading any more of 
Shakespeare ? " asked Gilbert ; and as the 
scene in the garden came to her remem- 
brance, viewed in the light of her larger 
knowledge, she dropped her eyes a mo- 
ment. Then raising them defiantly she 
detected the gleam of amusement written 
in his. 

" Yes ; I have read most of Shakespeare 
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now, and I have changed my mind — I no 
longer care for Ophelia and her flowers ! " 

" Very well," he said quietly. " Some 
day when you are inclined you can show 
me your favourite passages." 

He turned from her and began playing 
with the children, and she was provoked 
with herself and irritated, she knew not 
why. She turned to the Vicar and spoke 
in rather impatient tones. 

"Is it not time for me to go home, 
Mr. John ; I think it must be late ? " 

" No, my dear, it is not late ; are you 
in a hurry? if so I will take you home 
without waiting till your aunts send." 

" Can I be of any use ? " said Captain 
Boscawen, looking up; "I pass the 
cottage and can deliver Miss Dubois 
safely to her aunts' care." 

" Thank you, I need not trouble you, I 
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can easily wait, and if they forget to send 
for me, Mr. Boscawen, I am sure, will 
consider it no trouble to see me home." 

" Of ( course I can take you home with 
pleasure," said the Vicar. 

" I can wait also and save my uncle 
the walk ; I am in no hurry," Gilbert said 
quietly. 

Celeste immediately left the room for 
her hat and cloak. 

" I am sorry to have kept you waiting, 
she said, with stiff formality, as they left 
the house together. 

"Do not mention it, I rather like it 
than otherwise," he answered. 

They walked on in silence, much to 

Gilbert's amusement; he wondered how 

long it would be before she spoke again. 

There had been a slight fall of snow and 
the ground was crisp under their foot- 
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steps, while the blackness of heaven was 
cut up with stars, and the crescent moon 
showed through the leafless branches of 
the trees. Celeste was peculiarly sensitive 
to natural beauty, and her ill-temper 
began to melt under the influence of her 
surroundings, but she could not make 
up her mind to speak first. She looked 
round at her companion at last to try and 
read his thoughts, and he was looking 
at her. 

" Well, am I to be treated to silence all 
thewav?" 

"I don't know," she said; "there is 
nothing to say." 

"Would you not like to quote some 
of your Shakespeare to me, something 
about black-robed night, and stars and 
crescent moons and all that kind of 
thing ? " 
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" You are laughing at me ! Why do 
you do so ? Do not you feel the heauty 
all through you ? — I do." 

" I am not surprised at that," he said ; 
but she did not read his meaning, and 
continued : 

" I often speak to Mr. Boscawen about 
it, and he understands me better than the 
others do, but somehow it is not the same 
here; they spend their lives for solid 
things, and mon pdre and I we tried to 
make life beautiful ! " 

" And so you find that here in Grey- 
stoke they live for solid things; what 
kind of solid things ? " 

" I can hardly tell you, — just little 
things, you know. They think of jam — 
conserve that is — more than the lovely ripe 
fruit, and of cabbages more than flowers, 
and so it is with all their life. Everything 
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is, as Aunt Dulcina says it ought to be, 
€ good and substantial/ " 

They both laughed at the picture called 
up, and then he took her hand and held 
it a minute, for they had reached the 
cottage-gate. 

" And you do not care that all should 
be good and substantial, do you ? You 
love the fruit, and flowers, and sunshine, 
and all the poetry of life. You feel that 
you are young, and that it is the time to 
enjoy, without inquiring too closely into 
what lies behind. The pleasure of the 
hour is what you love ; " he smiled at her 
as her face kindled into sympathy at his 
words. " Not a bad creed as far as it goes." 

"Ah I you understand; my father said 
I was a little Bohemian — is that how you 
call it ? — and lived for the pleasure of the 
hour/' 
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" Did you ever tell your aunts your 
father's name for you ? " he asked, laugh- 
ing ; " I wonder if they would approve ? " 

" Oh yes ; and they said something 
about Bohemia being the land of the 
gipsies, and they got out an atlas and 
showed it to me, and then Aunt Dulcina 
read an extract from what she calls an 
Encyclopaedia, but somehow I do not 
think they really understood what my 
father meant.' ' 

She looked up at him from under the 
lovely heavy eyelids and smiled, and then 
they parted. 

She went into the brightly-lighted 
parlour where her aunts sat. Tea was 
laid, and the kettle was singing cheerily, 
she sat down on the rug and told them 
all about her meeting with Gilbert, and 
their walk home together. 
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" It does not signify for once/* said 
Aunt Dulcina, " but we shall send earlier 
for you another night. 

Aunt Ann kissed her and said she 
meant no harm, but Celeste did not 
understand what it was all about. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AN ENGLISH CHRISTMAS. 

Mrs. Pemberton called at the Vicarage 
next day, but no one was at home. Miss 
Celeste, the servant informed her, had 
been there all the morning, then Captain 
Boscawen had come in, and after luncheon 
the whole party, including the Vicar and 
his children, had gone to the church. It 
was Christmas Eve, and they were busy 
with decorations. 

Mrs. Pemberton had not heard of Gil- 
bert's return; there was not so much 
intercourse between the Priory and the 

Laurels now-a-days as there once had 
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been, and she hesitated before finally 
determining what to do ; but some ar- 
rangements were not perfected concerning 
the music for the service on Christmas 
Day, and it was imperative that she should 
see Mr. Boscawen. Accordingly, she bent 
her steps towards the church, which lay 
not a stone's-throw from the Vicarage. 

It was a very busy scene on which she 
entered. The otherwise sleepy old build- 
ing was gradually being transformed into 
something very unlike itself. It was a 
quaint structure, with heavy oaken roof 
and large deep pews, in which whole 
families could be concealed. There were 
tombs of knights and their ladies, with 
the stony recumbent figures watching 
solemnly the unusual operations, and 
uttering the dumb request to " pray for 

ye soule of ye Knighte and hys ladye," 
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and all had been wreathed with holly and 
bright green bay ; there seemed no more 
room for decking by the busy hands. 

Mrs. Pemberton noted all at a glance. 
There were several groups scattered about 
the church, but her attention rested on 
one only, where, in a far corner, Celeste 
and the Vicar's children were busily em- 
ployed, and Gilbert Boscawen gave what 
help he could. The Vicar was in the 
vestry, settling matters of business. It 
was such a scene as is to be found in 
nearly every English parish on Christmas 
Eve. 

Celeste rose to her feet as Mrs. Pember- 
ton approached. She was always on her 
good behaviour when the widow was by. 
She could hardly explain her feelings, for 
Mrs. Pemberton had always testified a 

marked interest in the girl ; but there 
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was antipathy between them, proceeding 
very likely from the confined views of the 
former and Celeste's unfettered training. 

The greetings were rather constrained, 
Captain Boscawen seemed engrossed with 
the children and a refractory garland, and 
Celeste was conscious of a disagreeable 
awkwardness. 

" Do you wish to see Mr. Boscawen ? " 
she asked. " Shall I tell him that you 
are here ? " 

"Do not disturb him, my dear, but 
thanks all the same. It is not to be 
expected that your young head should 
consider how necessary quiet is to older 
ones engaged in business." 

" My head is not at all young," answered 
Celeste demurely; "and I have always 
been accustomed to the care of the aged." 
Captain Boscawen caught the gleam of 
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mischief in her eyes, and Mrs. Pemberton 
continued patronizingly : 

" You show how very young that little 
head of yours is when you talk of Mr. 
Boscawen as aged. When you are a little 
older you will understand. 

There was a moment's pause, then Mrs. 
Pemberton spoke again. 

"Are we to try the anthem this after- 
noon ? It hardly went smoothly enough 
yesterday. Have you been practising, 
Celeste ? " 

" Yes ; I have done my best, and, Mr. 
John is pleased." 

" My dear, you ought really to break 
yourself of that childish habit of calling 
our dear Vicar such an absurd name." 

" Are Aunt Ann and Aunt Dulcina 
children, because they taught me ? " said 
Celeste, with a little toss of her head. 
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And Gilbert, seeing that she was vexed, 
turned and_'asked : 

" Do you sing ? " 

" Yes ; Celeste has a very good voice, 
and with training will sing nicely. But 
we all require lessons when we are 
young/ 5 

Gilbert turned to the girl for her reply. 

" I only sing a little. I know that I 
am not at all * trained,' but your mother 
likes music, and I often sing to her." 

At that moment the organ pealed 
grandly out. The organist was rehearsing 
the morrow's chants. The sound drew 
the Vicar from the vestry. 

"Are we going to have the anthem?" 
he asked. " Celeste, my child, are you 
too tired to sing ? " 

She said she was not, and there was 

some little conversation until the workers 
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had dispersed. Silence and darkness were 
falling on the aisles. Celeste and Mrs. 
Pemberton left them to join the choir 
already collecting, and Gilbert, passion- 
ately alive to music, sat alone and listened. 

Who is there that breathes, to whom 
since childhood Christmas has ever come 
as a time of happiness and goodwill, who 
does not know the thrill when the first 
notes, " And there were Shepherds," falls 
on the ear ? 

Celeste's was a beautiful voice, full and 

sympathetic, while the high notes rang 

clear and true, telling of the youth of 

the singer, the slightly foreign intonation 

adding a peculiar charm, and Gilbert as 

he heard it realized that truth and beauty 

still lived in the world. The struggle had 

lasted through three years ; he thought his 

faith in everything had been killed, but 
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Celeste's voice told him that he was 
wrong. 

He sat quite still till the last harmony 
had sunk into silence, and there was the 
sound of hurrying footsteps leaving the 
church, then he joined Celeste in the 
darkened porch, and they went across the 
churchyard together to the Vicarage-gate. 

"You said you often sang to my 
mother ; will you come some day soon ? " 
he asked. They were the first words that 
had passed between them since they left 
the porch. 

" Certainly, if you like. When shall I 
come ? When would suit you best ? Is 
to-morrow too soon ? I am always at the 
Priory on Christmas Day." 

" No ; it is not too soon. Come to- 
morrow, late in the afternoon." 

So next day, in the dusk, as she had 
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promised, Celeste went to the Priory. 
She entered the drawing-room without 
preparatory warning, she was no stranger 
within its walls, it had been as her home 
since she first came to the English village. 

Mrs. Boscawen was lying on the sofa, 
within the firelight glow. A table with 
afternoon tea stood beside her, and Gil- 
bert reclined, half asleep, in a lounge 
chair. Celeste's entrance did not rouse 
him, and she stood beside his mother 
before he was aware. Her hands were 
full of Christmas roses — the cottage 
garden was famous for them. 

" Will you accept my Christmas offer- 
ing ? " she said. 

Mrs. Boscawen raised her delicate 
hands and drew the girl down to kiss her, 
while Gilbert started to his feet. Celeste 
turned towards him a laughing face. 
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" I will sing you to sleep again, I am 
so sorry I awoke you." 

"Do," he answered; "I shall like 
that." 

The piano was already opened, and 
candles stood beside it. 

" He does not mean what he says, dear 
Celeste. He prepared everything for you 
before you came." 

Mrs. Boscawen looked up deprecatingly 
at the girl, lest she should harbour for a 
moment an unworthy thought of her son ; 
but Celeste was not looking at her, she 
was still teasing Captain Boscawen about 
his sleepy mood. 

" But, Miss Dubois, I am so comfort- 
able, and if you sing to me it will be 
perfect." 

He closed his eyes as if once more 
asleep, but in truth it was to shut out 
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the fact that Celeste had grown into a 
woman. He liked better to think of her 
as the girl in the middle of the stream, 
unconscious of her power of evil as well 
as good. 

" Dear Celeste, I have a small remem- 
brance for you. A very small thing it is, 
Gilbert brought it to me years ago, from 
Milan ; but it is more suited to you than 
me, and he will not mind it changing 
owners." 

Mrs. Boscawen put into Celeste's hand 
one of the painted sandal-wood fans for 
which Milan is famous. 

" How good of you I How sweet it 

smells ! Ah, it takes me away to Milano 

— dear Milano I Are you sure you do not 

mind that I should have it ? " she asked, 

turning to Gilbert. 

" I am too sleepy to mind/' he an- 
no 
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swered ; and then they both laughed, for 
Celeste already understood his mood. 

She went to the piano after that, and 
sang to them, not waiting for thanks or 
comment, but passing from grave to gay, 
and the reverse. Prom the sofa Mrs. 
Boscawen murmured sounds of pleasure ; 
but her son never spoke. He had put his 
hand across his eyes — it was a trick he 
had — and when at last Celeste rose, he 
crossed the room and helped her to shut 
the piano ; but he only said, " Thank 
you," as if he were in earnest. 

She looked at him very gently. 

"I will come another day and sing," 
she said ; then turned from him and 
seated herself on the fender-stool by the 
sdfa. 

"May I have tea now, ma m$re? I 

think I deserve it." 
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" I fear it will be cold, dear child. 
Gilbert, ring for more." 

But Celeste declared that she liked it, 
and that it was her own fault as she 
would not have it before. 

She sat and sipped her tea and gossiped 
about the village doings and all that 
formed her world, while Gilbert watched 
her, wondering over whom she would 
throw her spell, wishing for his old 
faith in womanhood, and questioned if 
she were false as well as fair. 

He speculated much on the subject in 
the weeks following. He and she often 
met, generally at five o'clock tea, as it 
had been on Christmas Eve — Gilbert, 
tired after a day with the hounds, half 
silent, buried in his own peculiar chair, 
and Celeste, seated at his mother's feet, 
apparently unconscious of his presence. 
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At those times they were rarely disturbed. 

The good folk of Greystoke were not 

given to " gadding " about after dark, as 

they would have termed it ; and General 

Boscawen had probably fallen asleep by 

the library fire, with some old-world 

military treatise in his hands. It was a 

satisfaction to him to feel that he could 

in truth say he had been reading. 

Gilbert was very fond of his father in 

a way, and the General of his son, but at 

best it was something like an armed 

neutrality between them. The General's 

caustic remarks upon the deterioration 

of the army since his own day were not 

stinted even to his son, and there was a 

want of sympathy with a young man's 

tastes and ideas. The same that had 

caused Prank Boscawen to leave his home 

made Gilbert, when at home, seek more 
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of his mother's society ; he knew then, at 
any rate, he would be at peace, and she 
was a wise woman, who knew that such 
is the summum bonum of a man's home 
life. 

As time went past, Gilbert grew to look 
forward to the firelight hour. It was a 
pleasure to find Celeste on her lowly 
fender-stool seat. He began to look upon 
her apart from the hated fact of her 
womanhood. He used to contradict her 
in her warmest arguments, to watch the 
tell-tale blood flush her face, and her 
sensitive mouth quiver in indignation or 
sorrow. He also learnt by degrees that 
she was in sympathy with him ; she knew 
when he would be silent or when he 
wished for talk. He was in a mood for 
sympathy. Had it been suggested that 
there was the possibility of any stronger 
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feeling rising between him and Celeste, it 
would have at once shattered his liking 
for her; he was willing to accept her 
friendship — nothing more. 

Celeste was finding a great charm in 
her new friendship. She caught herself 
thinking of things Captain Boscawen 
had said, trying to see the world from 
his point of view — not an altogether 
easy thing to do for the village-reared 
maiden. But her early life had left 
an indelible stamp on her character, 
and to judge simply from the stand- 
ard of right and wrong was her rule of 
conduct. 

For long she could not understand her 

aunts' decree that Captain Boscawen 

should not take her home in the evening ; 

she had walked with her dear Monsieur 

Frank alone for hours together; her 
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father saw no harm, and where was the 
difference ? 

Gilbert asked her one day why her 
aunts always sent for her. 

" I could so easily go with you, and 
then you would not need to hurry away." 

" It would be very pleasant " — with a 
little sigh; "but they do not think it 
right, and I cannot see why it would be 
wrong." 

"Do they consider that I am dan- 
gerous ? " 



" Dangerous ? 



>> 



" Yes. Will you give them a message 
from me ? Tell them that I am growing 
old." 

" Growing old ! What has that to do 
with it ? " 

" Ask Miss Dulcina," he answered. 

He put her fur cloak carefully round 
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her and saw her go out into the frosty 
night air. 

She did not know how he could be 
dangerous, she always felt strangely safe 
with him. 
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CHAPTER III. 



A RECOGNITION. 

So the winter months passed away, and 
spring had come upon the earth in a flood- 
tide of verdure. In the cottage garden 
the gentianellas were turning the flower- 
beds to sapphire, and the turf put on its 
emerald hue. Celeste lived in the open 
air ; the English spring was to her a time 
of wonderful charm; the bursting into 
life after the season of death had never 
been experienced by her in a southern 
climate. The finding of the first prim- 
rose, the nestling cluster of unrolling fern- 
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fronds, the blue hyacinthe bells — all the 
treasures of the beechwoods Celeste knew 
and loved. 

She was returning from a ramble one 
day towards the end of April, and was not 
far from the Priory when she met Gilbert. 
He heard her singing long before she was 
in sight ; blythe as any bird was her carol, 
for life was filling her cup to the brim. 
Her face flushed with pleasure as they 
met. 

" I was looking for you," he said. 

"The fairies have guided you right; 
did they whisper that I was here ? " 

"You could not long remain hidden, 
you know, you were proclaiming very 
distinctly your whereabouts." 

" Was I singing ? What a good thing 

you were not Aunt Dulcina; she is 

always trying to break me of the habit ; 
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promiscuous humming and singing are 
signs of a vacant mind, she says." 

" What a terrible charge ! I fear those 
dear old ladies are a good deal distressed 
by the levity of your conduct." 

" Yes " (quite gravely) ; " I am afraid 
that they do not understand that I mean no 
harm ; I am often a sad distress to them ! " 

" I am really very sorry for them ; I 
shall hope to see a marked improvement 
when I return from town." 

" Are you going away ? " 

"Yes; but not for ever." 

There was silence ; Celeste showed her 
disappointment very clearly. They had 
wandered some little way, and as they 
approached a rustic bench, Gilbert turned 
to her. 

"Shall we sit down for a little, and 



then you can face the worst ? " 
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Celeste looked up reproachfully. 

" You always laugh at me ; you have 
no idea the difference it makes in my life 
when you are here. You are not always 
watching to see if I am improving. I 
must have been very bad at first, that 
there should be room for so much im- 
provement ! " 

" Fellow-sinners are we ! — is that very 
complimentary ? 

" You know I do not mean that ; but 
cannot you understand that in the cottage 
I am always trying to improve, and when 
I am with you I never remember to try ; 
but tell me how long are you to be 
away ? 

" Not very long — about two months I 
think. I am not going to remain in 
London to be grilled in July." 

I wish very much Aunt Dulcina 
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would take me to London, even if only 
for a week." 

" Couldn't it be managed somehow ? — 
have you set your heart on this ? " 

" There is a chance if I were to go to 
London that I should meet my friend — 
my old friend — Mr. Prank Brand." 

There was a certain amount of con- 
sciousness in the way she said the name, 
and Captain Boscawen looked at her 
curiously. 

" How have I never heard you speak of 
your friend till now ? " 

" Because he has not written to me for 

a long time, and it hurts me to think 

that he has forgotten me and mon pere ; 

and so I put the thought of him away ; 

but he has not really forgotten, it is only 

that lie is busy, and when he is so he 

forgets everything else; sometimes when 
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he was painting he would not speak to 
me for hours." 

"Do you mean that he is an artist? 
Where did you meet him ? When was it 
that you knew him ? " 

" At Milan ; he was studying there." 

" What was his name ? " 

Gilbert was looking at the girl eagerly ; 
he thought he had found a clue, and his 
manner roused her. 

She had fallen into a dream of the past. 
She was under Italian skies, she felt the 
glowing heat, she was following step by 
step her last walk with Prank Brand, the 
last time she had left the studio, and in 
the middle of her dream Gilbert's voice 
broke in. 

"What was his name?" he asked 



again. 

"Mr. Brand, — Prank Brand," she 
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answered mechanically ; then suddenly a 
change came over her face, some memory 
was struggling for birth. "I have seen 
you before," she exclaimed, starting to 
her feet ; " why have I never remem- 
bered ? You are the English stranger 
that I saw in Milan ; you were walking 

with " 

He interrupted her. He was speaking 
quite calmly, and it soothed her. 

" Yes, you are quite right, we met in 
Milan ; and you — you were walking with 
my brother." 

" Your brother ? " 

" Yes, my brother, Frank Boscawen." 
" But he called himself Brand ! " 
" So I know ; nevertheless it was he, 
and you will help me to find him, won't 

you?" 

" If I can, but he has never written." 
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There was a ring of pain in her voice ; 
she had believed absolutely in her child- 
hood's friend, he had deceived her in his 
name, had he also forgotten? She was 
looking steadily at Gilbert, trying to 
realize all that his words conveyed, and 
he smiled at her anxious face. 

" Ah ! " she exclaimed, " you are very 
like your brother ; I think that is why I 
must have liked you from the first." 

An hour later Gilbert and Celeste stood 
at the cottage-gate ; he was going away 
that evening, and there were last words 
to be spoken between the two. 

" We shall do our best to find him," he 
said. " But for my mother's sake we 
must not say anything; she must not 
guess that we have a secret: you and I 
must have it all to ourselves." 

" You may trust me," she said, raising 
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her eyes to his, and holding out her hand. 
Truth was written in her face, and he 
answered on the impulse of the moment. 

" Yes ; you are different from other 
women, I can trust you." 

How his words thrilled through her ; 
she would do anything to prove herself 
worthy of such a trust. So they separated, 
and he passed quickly from sight. She 
stood at the gate with a smile on her lips. 
" We shall find him together," she whis- 
pered. The charm of the plural pronoun 
was in her ears, and she turned into the 
cottage with the smile still on her lips. 

Aunt Ann looked up as she entered 
the sitting-room like a stream of sun- 
shine. 

" Well, my dear, what is it ? " 

Celeste crossed the room without speak- 
ing ; she seemed moving as in a dream ; 
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beside her aunt's chair she paused and 
spoke soft and low, unwilling to break 
the spell. 

" I have something to tell you, a strange 
thing has happened ; my Monsieur Erank, 
my old friend, can you guess who he is ? " 

" Dear child, do you think I am a 
magician? 

" Oh no ! " she said, waking up. 
" Guess quickly ; guess some one you 
know, some one you like ; no wonder we 
were friends. Ah ! guess," she cried. 

Aunt Dulcina stood in the doorway; 
she had just returned from marketing, 
and was smoothing her cap-strings; she 
gazed from one to the other, but did not 
speak. 

" We know so few men, dear, there 
must be some mistake.' ' Aunt Ann's 



voice was soft and disciplined, a strange 
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contrast to the eager girl before her; 
she was quietly interested, and viewed 
Celeste's excitement as from another 
world. " Forty years since we have seen 
a man, except the two boys at the 
Priory.' * 

Celeste could no longer hold her peace. 

" Guess one of them then. You forget 
they are men; they are not boys. I 
must tell you, I cannot wait ! Monsieur 
Frank is his brother — Captain Boscawen's 
brother — it is true ! it is delightful ! and, 
Aunt Dulcina, you must take me to 
London — you must help me to find him." 

" My dear, the thing is out of the 
question. Two unprotected women could 
never go on silch an errand. What could 
we do ? The distances are immense, and 
it is not correct for ladies to walk 
alone ! ' ' 
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" But there is the c Underground ' and 
hansoms, and all kinds of delightful ways 
of getting from one place to another. I 
know all about it ; Monsieur Frank took 
me when we were in London before I 
came here." 

" What shaU I do ? " said Miss Dulcina, 
piteously. " It is highly improper to be 
seen alone in a hansom, and I would not 
enter the Underground Railway ; I would 
not be killed in the dark even to find 
Frank Boscawen." 

" Then," said Celeste, with decision, 
"we must walk. No one will know 
us if we put on thick veils, and besides I 
promised Captain Boscawen to help him, 
and you know I cannot break a promise." 

The two old ladies exchanged glances 

of despair. 

"Dear child," said Aunt Ann, " sit 
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down quietly and tell us all about it ; 

some plan may occur to our minds. 

Gilbert Boscawen is only a young man, 

and has no idea what ladies can do; he 

will quite understand when we explain 

to him." 

" Celeste's shoes are wet," added Miss 

Dulcina; "she had better change them 

first." 

Celeste was used to their ways ; she 
went to do as she was bid, but once in 
her room a change came over her; the 
wet shoes were forgotten ; she sank into a 
low chair and gave herself up to dreams. 
A murmur of voices stole to her through 
the open lattice window, but her thoughts 
were far away from the old ladies in the 
sitting-room. 

She was in the studio at Milan; she 

was once more lying among the cushions 
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eating her figs and studying the face she 
had loved so well. But between her and 
that face with strange persistency there 
came another, different, and yet how like ! 
The eyes more laughter-loving, forever 
telling what they ought to conceal ; the 
mouth more mobile, more sympathetic; 
and a shade at times of sadness, as of one 
who had suffered, but in whom suffering 
would never kill the inherent buoyancy 
of character. 

Her heart beat quicker as the image 
stood out clearer in her mind. She 
roused herself, and went forward to the 
window. Her eyes rested on the gate 
where she had said good-bye to Gilbert 
not an hour before ; his voice was ringing 
in her ears ; she was unconsciously watch- 
ing the hedge-lined road by which she 
had seen him disappear, and in the 
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distance she saw the Priory buried among 
the cedars. It was the same scene as 
Daisy Pemberton had looked upon in 
the moonlight the night she dropped the 
rosebud from the window, that Gilbert 
Boscawen had given her. It was not 
moonlight now, the whole country was 
glowing in sunshine, and it suited well 
with the girl's mood. She loved warmth 
and light, she had as yet no secrets that 
she would keep in shadow, the sunshine 
might illumine all and find no hidden 
mystery. 

She would have had a new experience 
in her life had she been with Captain 
Boscawen as he continued his way after 
parting with her at the gate. 

As he approached the Laurels he 

suddenly paused ; he heard voices in the 

garden, and one among them had still 
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power to make him flinch. He had not 

heard those quiet passionless tones for 

years, not since a certain day by the 

swift-flowing stream he had said good-bye 

to faith and trust in womanhood. He 

recovered himself and walked deliberately 

on, his head a little more thrown >back 

than usual, his jaw more firmly clenched. 

Standing just by the gate which he 

must pass were a man and Daisy; the 

former he concluded was her husband. 

She was looking wonderfully handsome 

in some fabric that clung about her 

figure, she wore a large plumed hat, her 

dress, though well chosen, bore the marks 

of wealth. One white jewelled hand lay 

on the gate, which she was trying to open ; 

her husband had also his hand upon the 

gate, and held it shut. 

He was a short stout man, with fair 
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hair and small eyes. He wore light 
trousers and, even in the country, a black 
coat. His was not exactly an unpleasant 
face, but it showed both temper and 
determination. Gilbert heard his tones 
of remonstrance as he approached, for the 
wall hid him from their view. 

"I do not intend you to walk this 
afternoon ; you over-tired yourself yester- 
day. I thought you understood that I 
had said this before ? " 

"lam not a child, to have every action 
ordered for me, you should remember ! " 

" I remember that you are my wife," 
he answered quietly. 

Gilbert's footsteps startled them. 

Mrs. Thornton flushed and bit her lip ; 
then recovering herself, she bowed, and 
Gilbert, simply raising his hat, passed 
on. 
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Mr. Thornton looked from one to the 
other. There was a marked constraint 
in the recognition, and an expression 
of sudden illumination came into his 
face. 

" Who was that ? " he asked. 

"An old friend — Captain Boscawen." 

He looked at her curiously. This 
woman whom he had married puzzled 
him; but for once he was right in his 
surmise. 

" Your former lover, I suppose ? I 
have known for long that you had one ; 
you have told me by your manner that 
Captain Boscawen was the man." 

Daisy coloured and turned from him up 
the path. He followed her, and laid his 
hand not unkindly on her shoulder. 

" There is no fresh cause for quarrel," 
he said. " A man who has money must 
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pay the penalty, he cannot expect to be 
loved for himself. Let that pass. You 
married with your eyes open ; can't you 
make the best of it, Daisy ? " 

" It is not my fault if we don't pull 
together," she said wearily. " If you 
would only be satisfied to leave me alone, 
I am quite happy." 

" My happiness could never be found 
in leaving my wife alone," he answered 
bitterly ; but he did not make any effort to 
detain her as she shook his hand irritably 
from her shoulder and walked quickly 
towards the house. 

He sauntered once more to the gate, 

and stood gazing aimlessly down the 

road, watching Gilbert's retreating figure, 

his pale face almost interesting from 

the look of hopeless weariness written 

on it. Both men had loved the girl. He 
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wondered if Captain Boscawen with his 
unsatisfied love were half as miserable 
as he was having attained all that he 
had desired. 



CHAPTER IV. 

FLOATING WITH THE STREAM. 

Mrs. Pemberton was as usual writing 
when her daughter entered; she looked 
up and met her gaze, and there was that 
in Daisy's face that made her mother 
tremble with some undefined fear. The 
mother's brow was not so calm as in the 
days when she was first introduced to the 
reader ; all then was going brightly, her 
daughter had behaved admirably, and had 
accepted the man who was now her son- 
in-law. He was devoted to Daisy, and 
she did not question too closely what 

Daisy's feelings really were. 
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For herself, she had married young; 
she had respected her husband ; she had 
accepted him because it was in her eyes 
a reproach not to be a wife. Constitu- 
tionally she had no very deep feelings 
save where her physical comfort was 
concerned, and before the end came she 
had grown really fond of the man who 
had given her all her worldly comfort and 
ease, and wore her widow's weeds with a 
fair amount of distress, mingled with the 
knowledge that it was to her a very 
becoming dress. 

Since Mr. Pemberton's death, however, 
a change was gradually coming over her. 
What was best in her nature had been 
centred in love for her daughter ; she was 
ambitious for her, she had counted that 
what had filled her own cup with con- 
tentment would suffice for Daisy's need ; 
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yet she was perceiving when it was too 
late, that instead of contentment, dissatis- 
faction was welling up in the cup she had 
helped to fill, and that, hard to bear as it 
was, her daughter blamed her for it. 

She looked up now as Daisy entered, 
saying in her most conciliatory tones — 

" I am going into town for some things, 
and have ordered the pony-cart ; will you 
come ? " 

"Yes, I will come; anything better 
than being condemned to the garden all 
afternoon, and Tom is in one of his most 
ridiculous and provoking moods. It is 
all very well for a woman who worships 
her husband to obey, but — " she paused, 
then added, "It is unpardonable that the 
marriage service should remain as it is ! " 

"Many women would be thankful to 
obey such a husband; he gives you all 
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that you can desire," her mother said, 
and her tones were most gentle, almost 
beseeching, but it seemed only to rouse 
Daisy. 

" I •wish he would stop giving," she 
exclaimed ; "I cannot bear the weight of 
such a debt. And does he give hoping 
for nothing again ? he asks so much in 
return." 

"Only that you should love him a 
little." 

" Love ! love is obsolete where money 

is concerned. I chose the latter; and 

cannot he see he is doing the very worst 

thing to gain me ? Let him despise me, 

leave me ; but kindness will never awake 

what he desires. I have no heart," she 

continued bitterly ; "I am not a woman 

to waste myself in love ! " 

There was a pause. Mrs. Pemberton 
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gazed sadly out of the window, she felt 
powerless before the storm; in herself 
she was so calm. Daisy too was silent, 
self-convicted, knowing her last words 
untrue, knowing that if again shfc were 
to hear Gilbert Bosca wen's voice as she 
had once heard it under the old willows 
by the river, entreating for her love, she 
could have given but one answer — that 
her life was not long enough to prove it 
to him. She had only realized it that 
afternoon, when after •three years she had 
come face to face with him, and felt 
instinctivelv that he remembered. 

The reaction upon the unusual out- 
break of feeling came, however, and the 
cold sense of the uselessness of it all crept 
over her. Had she not chosen for her- 
self ? why own her mistake ? 

She left the room, saying she would 
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get ready for her drive, and her mother 
prepared to follow her, slowly locking 
up her writing materials and gazing 
abstractedly through the window. She 
saw her son-in-law coming up the gravel 
path looking listless and disheartened, 
and as he approached the window she 
went forward to greet him. 

" Daisy and I are going to drive ; I 
think it will do her good." 

His face brightened, and he answered 
heartily — 

" It will do her good. I would not let 
her walk ; this will make up for her dis- 
appointment.' ' 

He helped them into the pony-cart, care- 
fully arranging the cushions for his wife to 
rest on ; she hardly noticed his solicitude, 
and he turned from her, going into the 

library, where a pile of business letters 
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awaited answers. He was no idle man, 

his wealth was the fruit of years of toil. 

A youth spent in warehouses, in the heart 

of a mercantile town, where sunlight 

rarely entered, and beauty would have 

faded as a plant alien to the soil, entitled 

him now, he believed, to some of those 

pleasures wealth can bestow. He was 

not wrong in this ; but he had grown so 

to look on his money as part of himself, 

that when he fell in love with Miss 

Pemberton, and asked her to become his 

wife, he did not at once realize that she 

accepted his money, and only tolerated 

him as a necessary addition. 

Some few months after his marriage he 

found out his mistake. He hoped in vain 

that children would be born to them, and 

help to bridge the gulf which lay between 

them ; but as yet they were childless, and 
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he tried to find in a closer application 
to business that distraction which had 
become so necessary to him. He was not 
a religious man ; long ago, in his youth, 
he believed he had read the Bible, but 
there had been no time for Bibles and 
church-going in the busy life he had 
since led, utterly unsoftened as it had 
been by woman's influence. Sometimes 
an echo came from out of the past, words 
heard, maybe, by inattentive childish 
ears — " Vanity of vanities, all is vanity ; " 
and he felt to the bottom of his heart, 
that whoever had first uttered those 
words had known truly the weariness and 
hollowness of life. 

The afternoon in question, for a couple 
of hours he sat immersed in his correspond- 
ence ; then looking at his watch, he saw 
that there was still time to catch the 
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ev r ening post. He would take his letters J 

himself ; in so doing he might meet his J 

wife and her mother returning from their j 

drive. i 

It was the same day, it must be re- 
membered, that Gilbert Boscawen and 
Celeste met in the woods, and she dis- 
covered his identity with the stranger 
of Milan. He had parted with her in- 
tending to go to London that night, 
and he was to let her know if any clue 
were found as to the whereabouts of his 
brother. 

Celeste was restless and excited ; she 

could not sit and listen to her aunts as 

they recounted for the twentieth time 

their sensations when thev first heard 

that Mr. Brand, the friend of Celeste's 

childhood, was none other than the 

Boscawens' truant son. Miss Dulcina 
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was beginning- to view her possible visit 
to London in a new light ; she had gone 
so far as to make notes of the additions 
her wardrobe would require, and had 
discussed the capabilities of the Greystoke 
dressmaker on the subject of dyeing, 
turning, and remodelling. 

Celeste, weary with it all, escaped at 
last to her favourite retreat, the garden, 
and there employed herself in reducing 
the flower-beds to some degree of order. 
They were gay with hepaticas and ane- 
mones, and all the spring galaxy of old- 
world beauty. Yet Celeste's mind wan- 
dered from her gardening. She wished 
something would happen, she was in no 
humour for the every-day monotony. She 
went forward to the gate, her hoe and 
basket of weeds still in her hand. The 
privet hedges obscured her view; she 
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was longing for less confinement in her 
life. 

She balanced her basket on the gate, 
and stood looking down the road, shading 
her eyes with her hand from the slanting 
rays of the sun. She did not expect to 
see any one, and started on finding Captain 
Boscawen close beside her ; in the distance 
she also noticed Mr. Thornton, on the 
way to post his letters. 

Gilbert involuntarily paused a moment 
in admiration. She was clad in russet, 
with one of Aunt Ann's old-fashioned 
lace collars lying back from her throat. 

" Gardening is a very becoming occu- 
pation/ ' he said, smiling, "but you 
want some of your trophies to give colour 
to the picture. 1 

"Do I ? " she answered. " I was not 
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thinking of pictures." 
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" So much the better. All the same, 
I have a fancy, and you are going to 
gratify it." 

He had passed into the garden, and 
stooping, gathered three or four scarlet 
anemones that were close at hand. 

" Now you will put these somewhere 
about your dress, and make the picture 
perfect." 

She took the flowers in pleased surprise* 
and raised her eyes to thank him; but 
before the admiration written in his, hers 
fell, and a shade of carmine crept into 
her cheek. After all, he was only a man 
in presence of a beautiful woman, and 
keenly alive to such a pleasure. 

" You are very foolish this afternoon," 

she said, with a little nervous laugh. 

t€ So am I, to do your bidding and deck 

myself with flowers." 
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"We cannot always be wise. Such 
follies are not unpardonable ? " 

She did not reply, but raised her basket 
as if to lead the way to the house. They 
had not noticed that as they stood dally- 
ing with the flowers Mr. Thornton had 
passed the gate. Their laughing voices 
struck pleasantly on his ear. Celeste he 
knew of old, he did not recognize her 
companion, and a wish to join in their 
mirth made him pause a moment ere 
he passed on to meet the pony-cart, now 
coming into sight. 

" We are going to tea at the Cottage," 
Mrs. Pemberton said as he joined them. 
" You will go with us to our old 
friends' ? " 

He turned, nothing loth ; the peep 
into the garden had charmed him. His 
wife's face also brightened at the pros- 
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pect. She was thankful for any 
variety. 

She had not reckoned on the meeting 
that lay before her. Somehow she had 
not taken in the intimacy that existed 
between the Priory and the Cottage* 
They alighted at the gate, sending the 
cart home; Daisy in advance, followed 
by the others- 
It was too late to turn back* She was 
close to Gilbert and Celeste before she 
was aware, and they were so engrossed 
as to be unconscious of the intruders. 
Celeste held a pamphlet in her hand, and 
Gilbert was bending over her, pointing 
out something contained therein. Daisy 
heard his tones and Celeste's eager re- 
joinders. There was really nothing in 
it, but to Mrs. Thornton's over-strained 

imagination it seemed an open page that 
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she read, and the characters written 
thereon told of love and trust ; the girl's 
attitude so full of confidence in her 
friendship; and as she turned her face 
a moment, glowing with happiness, Daisy- 
read her doom. She saw, as she he* 
lieved, the gift that she had wantonly 
refused joyfully accepted by another. 
There was time for no more question- 
ings. Celeste had espied her guests, and 
came quickly forward. If she were dis- 
appointed that her tete-a-tete had been 
interrupted, she hid it under a cordial 
welcome. 

" You and Captain Boscawen are old 
friends," she said, turning to Daisy. 
" There is no need for an introduction ; 
and to you, is it not a pleasure suddenly 
to meet old friends ? " 

Mr. Thornton was watching Celeste, 
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struck by her beauty, but at her words 
he turned sharply, and his eyes rested on 
his wife. Had his surmise been correct ? 
was there anything that lay below the 
surface ? Captain Boscawen and she 
were shaking hands, and the former was 
saying— 

"I have been so long abroad I can 
claim no right to be remembered. I am 
a regular Rip van Winkle, and have to 
accommodate myself to new pleasures 
and new friends." 

So she was right, and he was telling 
her at once that he had forgotten, and 
that another filled the place she once 
held. At any rate, no one should guess 
her unutterable folly. 

"You are wise," she answered him; 
"you spare yourself the disappointment 

of finding yourself forgotten. Let me 
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introduce my husband to you. I hope 
you will count him as one of your new 
friends/' 

The two men looked each other through 
and through. Somehow to each the 
indirect questioning was satisfactory. 
Mr. Thornton felt there was nothing to 
fear from Gilbert, even were it true that 
he was his wife's former lover. 

Yet there was some stiffness in it all, 
and Celeste proposed an adjournment to 
the house, where the sisters greeted them 
with effusion. 

" It is just like old times," Dulcina 

said, as she bustled about finding seats 

for her guests. "So charming to have 

you all together ! If Mr. John would 

only come in it would be perfect. You 

see us all as we used to be, Mr. 

Thornton, except the child there, and 
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now she is the principal thing in our 
lives." 

The child did not hear the remark ; she 
and Gilbert had withdrawn into a small 
alcove where she kept her plants, and 
were talking earnestly in low voices. 

Captain Boscawen had found a last 
year's catalogue of the Royal Academy, 
* and on looking through the list of con- 
tributors he had come upon his brother's 
name. There would be little difficulty 
now in tracir g the would-be Mr. Brand ; 
but when found, what chance was there 
of inducing him to return ? They could 
bear no message of peace to him from his 
father, who would not allow the subject 
to be alluded to in his presence. Would 
love for his mother enable him to forget 
words spoken in anger, that had caused 

the breach for so many years ? This was 
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the question the two diseussed so eagerly, 
so perfectly unaware that one pair of 
eyes, at any rate, were watching them 
with questioning anxiety. 

An idea had occurred to Captain Bos- 
cawen, it came upon him suddenly during 
his talk. If all arguments failed, would 
not the girl before him be a stronger 
motive than any other for his brother's 
return ? The thought took possession of 
his brain, that in days gone by he had 
loved Celeste. True she had been but 
a child; still, if the unformed girl had 
pleased him, how could he resist this rich 
fulfilment of his dream? And Celeste 
herself ; did not her intense anxiety, her 
eager questionings, her tones tremulous 
from suppressed feeling," all point in the 
same direction? He thought she was 
unconscious of the power that actuated 
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her, all the same it was surely there, ready 
for its birth when the hour should come. 

How was he so blind? How did he 
not read between the lines what was the 
truth? He counted, seriously speaking, 
that he himself was dead to all such 
feeling, and it had not suggested itself 
to him that ^ith Celeste it could be 

■ 

different, and that what was but the 
passing of a pleasant hour to him might 
be future sorrow for her, so he unfolded 
his plan. 

He should go to London, and having 
ascertained his brother's real address, he 
would communicate with Celeste; that 
she and her aunt should then come 
to town for a couple of days, and during 
that time she should accompany him to 
the artist's studio, and perhaps their joint 
appeal might not be in vain. 
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The plan unfolded and all arrangements 
made, Gilbert prepared to take his leave, 
and Celeste went with him as far as the 
garden gate. 

It .was good-bye then, a good-bye that 
took a long time to say. Was she not 
going to be his sister? did he not care 
for her as much as it was possible for 
him ever to care again ? and was she not 
fascinating and beautiful ? 

Por the moment he forgot his meeting 
so shortly before with Daisy Thornton; 
it had not awakened any feeling save 
a sore, chafed sensation that the world 
was unkind ; that was over now, and he 
was among the flowers and the sunshine, 
the birds were singing, and the girl in 
her loveliness was beside him. 

He held her hand a moment, a deli- 
cate, sensitive hand, somehow unlike 
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its owner; then he raised it to his 

lips. 

Her eyelids fell, the crimson mantled 

to her neck and cheek, and hurriedly she 

« 
drew it from his clasp. 

" Oh, don't ! " she cried, in an accent 
of pain, and ran quickly from him up the 
garden path. She hardly understood her 
feelings. What had he meant ? 

Gilbert stood a moment, but she did 
not turn her head, and he thought to 
himself — 

"What a strange little thing she is; 
if it had not been for the past I could 
have loved her ! " 
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IN AN ARTIST'S STUDIO. 

It would be impossible to trace Prank 
Brand's life step by step from the time 
that he parted with Celeste until the 
present hour. A struggling artist then, 
he was rising to distinction now. The 
years had been spent in ceaseless activity ; 
it was as if the idleness of his youth had 
but helped to strengthen his purpose 
when the time came, for not until he cut 

himself loose from the home ties did he 

realize the nature of the struggle that lay 

before him. 
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Perhaps the worst of it was past when 
at Milan he first met Mr. Dubois and his 
daughter, and in his pleasant hours of 
intercourse with them he felt how much 
the home-life after all had been to him. 
Then followed the sad time when Celeste 
was left alone in the world. There had 
been a terrible longing to give in then, 
to own himself so far in the wrong, to 
accompany her home, and once more see 
the country town, the Priory, and all he 
had left behind. 

But he resisted till it was too late, 

and after that came work, steady work 

for daily bread, and funds accumulated, 

vanished again, spent in travel and study. 

He was now beginning to reap the fruit, 

his reward was coming at last, and soon 

he could face them at home, no longer 

dependent, able to prove that in following 
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his Art, he had followed the dictates of 
his power and reason. 

The Continent was left hehind, and in J 

London, the veriest grave of both truant 
and vagabond, he worked on, quite un- 
suspected, almost unknown. The year 
previously two of his pictures were in 
the Academy, now again success followed 
on his footsteps, reviews spoke favourably 
of these his latest works, and artist 
friends, always the readiest to recognize 
true art, grasped his hand in con- 
gratulation. 

In the far west of London, in a cross 
street leading from one of the thorough- 
fares, the habitation of numerous artists 
like himself, he made his home. 

It was afternoon ; he had been busy all 
day, an unfinished picture stood just as 
he had left it, and after snatching a hasty 
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luncheon, he had stretched himself in a 
lounge-chair to enjoy the daily papers 
and a pipe. Clouds of smoke were 
filling the room, and affording an artistic 
medium through which to view his 
surroundings. 

It was a large room, lighted from 
the roof, the walls hung with a motley 
collection: works of various degrees of 
merit (presents from his friends), sketches 
of the old Milanese times, and quaint 
subjects that he had picked up for him- 
self on his journey ings. Canvases hiding 
their faces leaned in piles against unoc- 
cupied chairs, whilst . treasured properties 
lay about, cherished pieces of form and 
colour. 

On the wall opposite to where he 
worked was hung a picture the reader 
knows of old. Crude in comparison with 
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later achievements, yet with a charm 
about it, as if the artist had loved to 
linger over the smallest detail, and 
Celeste among her cushions was still the 
favourite picture of the studio. 

The paper dropped from his hand at 
last, and his eye rested on this his earliest 
work of any importance. He was more 
than usually meditative, he felt alone in 
the crowd, and a half-formed impulse 
came upon him to take them all by 
surprise and see what they were doing, 
and how Celeste had fared among them. 
He had written to her at first, but 
fear of detection and hatred of letter- 
writing made him cease to do so, and 
for the last two years there had been 
no communication between them. His 
thoughts wandered on. She must be a 

woman now ; he hardly liked the thought, 
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— she might not even be there, she might 
have married. But in the old days that 
would have been an impossibility ; there 
were no men at Greystoke, save his 
brother and himself; Miss Pemberton 
usurped Gilbert, and he himself was gone. 
In contemplation of Celeste in this new 
light he must have fallen asleep. 

A footstep and a light tap at the door 
aroused him. It was not a usual hour 
for visitors, save, maybe, some elderly and 
rich patron of the fine arts. He looked 
hurriedly round to satisfy himself that 
the studio would bear inspection. A 
knock repeated more sharply followed 
upon his silence, then the door slowly 
opened and some one entered. He turned 
to receive his guests. Two figures were 
in the doorway, — Gilbert his brother, of 
that there was no doubt; but the girl 
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beside him, could it be his little Celeste ? 
and how did they come to be together ? 

" Ah ! Monsieur Erank, why have you 
hidden yourself so long ? " she exclaimed, 
coming quickly forward [and seizing his 
hand. 

" Is it you, ladybird ? " he asked 
wonderingly. " You have come in answer 
to my thoughts. And Gilbert, old 
fellow, it does one good to see you. But 
speak ! how are you here ? how are you 
together ? " 

Celeste coloured; in so doing she re- 
minded him that she was no longer the 
child he had known. Was he disap- 
pointed ? would he have had it otherwise ? 

Gilbert watched his brother's face. 
What he saw written there confirmed his 
own impressions ; he would set his mind 
at rest. 
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" We axe bent on the same quest," 
he said. " Miss Dubois and I made up 
our minds to leave no stone unturned 
till we found you. 3 

" We cannot do without you, Monsieur 
Prank. You must come home; your 
mother misses you so much." 

" How is my mother ? " he asked, and 
his face grew grave. 

" She will get well again now," Celeste 
said eagerly. "She has fretted and 
fretted, and all the time I never knew 
who you really were till last week. One 
day we were in the woods, and we re- 
membered how, in the gardens at Milano, 
we had met before. You recollect all 
about it, Monsieur Erank ? You hurried 
me on, and did not let me look round ; 
and ever since I have been puzzled why 
your brother's face was familiar to me. 
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Then/' she ran on, " we found your name 
in the catalogue of the Academy, and 
after that we were sure that if we really 
tried we should soon find you." 

" I see it now," he said thoughtfully. 
" I had not counted, somehow, that that 
would betray me. But what about my 
father ? does he wish me to come home ? 
does he at last see that an artist need 
not be a worthless vagabond, a degrading 
of one's self in the social scale ? How 
has he reconciled himself so far as to 
allow his paternal feelings to get the 
better of him ? " 

Frank spoke bitterly, he had not for- 
given his father's words; perhaps, too, 
the knowledge rankled in his mind that 
he himself had been a fool. 

" The General knows nothing of this," 
Gilbert said ; and Celeste looked round 
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in wonder, she did not know his voice, 

so full of quiet determinatioji. " If you 

come with us you have still to make your 

peace with your father ; but we never 

doubted that you would return, knowing 

how sorely the mother has suffered from 

your absence." 

His words roused Erank to indignation. 

What right had Gilbert to stand there 

and judge of his brother's actions ? and 

why did he count so surely on Celeste 

supporting him in all that he said ? Had 

she not known him years before she had 

known Gilbert ? And now the latter was 

citing her as a witness to strengthen his 

case ! He turned sharply to the girl. 

She stood leaning against the fireplace, 

overshadowed by her own picture, her 

hands clasped in front of her, her lips 

parted, her eyes questioning the faces of 
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the brothers, watching eagerly for some 
signs of relenting in that of Frank. 

" You would have done the same, lady- 
bird," he exclaimed ; " you could not 
have borne his words ; and until he owns 
himself in the wrong I cannot return." 

Her face fell sadly, showing her dis- 
appointment, and she turned to Gilbert ; 
he must speak. 

" Then you never will do so," he said 
quietly. " You know our father ; he will 
receive you because it is less trouble to 
do so than to make a scene; he will 
ignore the past, but he will never say 
that he gave you provocation, and you 
must learn not to expect it, and to forget 
the past." 

" Act the prodigal son ! Do I look as 
if I had wasted my substance in a far 
country ? Do you take in for a moment 
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how hard I must have worked, what a 
life I must have led before I could have 
attained even to my present position ? It 
is so easy for you to talk ; the eldest son, 
the favourite at home ; with nothing to 
check you, nothing to thwart your life. 
No ; you will go back now ; you may tell 
my father that you have found the black 
sheep, and that, despite the circumstances, 
he is tolerably white, he will do no harm 
in the family mansion. Then, perhaps, 
in time I may go down and see my 
mother." 

At the mention of his mother's name 
his voice fell. His pride was strong ; his 
love for her had a giant to conquer. 

There was a moment's pause. Celeste 

broke the silence; and as he turned to 

her once more his features softened, and 

the hard lines about his mouth relaxed. 
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What a charm her voice had, with its 
slightly foreign accent ! and to the artist 
eye how perfect were the outlines of her 
figure, the pose of her head, and the rich 
brunette colouring I 

" You will not wait for that, Monsieur 
Frank/' she said gently. "You could 
not disappoint us so much. You do not 
know how we have longed to find you. 
We will not go home without you." 

She turned to Gilbert. There was a 
triumphant ring in her voice. Prank 
noted it ; he marked the glance of sym- 
pathy between them, he felt his pride 
must yield. 

u Do you wish me to come home, lady- 
bird?" and Gilbert noticed how eager 
were his tones. 

" I wish it more than anything else in 

the world,' she said* 
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" Then I will come." 

Words followed fast on that, explana- 
tions on both sides, questionings as to 
how the intermediate years had passed. 
Celeste was almost a silent spectator ; she 
was trying to realize what had come to 
pass, and to judge of her own feelings. 
Listening to every word the brothers 
littered, she had still a strong under- 
current of thought going on. Prank's 
tones brought back the old life ; she 
seemed to hear her father's voice in 
answer, with some laughing accusation 
hurled at the artist, that he in his turn 
would good-humouredly refute. Still, 
somehow, it came to her that Frank 
Boscawen was not the Frank she had 
known. He had aged very much ; there 
was an intense self-possession in his man- 
ner, a sufficiency for himself in himself, 
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a masterful way of putting things born 
of the life he had led. Only when he 
spoke to Celeste herself, then his voice 
took other tones. 

He recognized at once that what he 
had sought for all these years had come 
to him, that Celeste was the realization 
of his dream of completeness. He now 
knew why her picture had ever held its 
place of best-beloved in the studio. It 
was not, in truth, a new idea, a sudden 
slavery; only for the first time he felt 
that the chains had been always there, 
riveted fast by the child who lay among 
her cushions and eat her figs. 

Time ran on, the evening sun was 
streaming into the room, falling on the 
picture, awaking the prismatic colouring 
in the Salviati glass, and lighting up the 



centre figure. 
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" Have you ever exhibited it ? " Gilbert 
asked. "It is wonderfully like, even 



now." 



" No ; I have never made up my mind 
to part with it. A picture can be a 
companion, you know," he said, turning 
to Celeste, " and one does not willingly 
part, even for a short time, with one's 
only constant friend." 

" Ah, Mr. Boscawen," she said, and 
it was the first time she had ever called 
him by his formal name, "you have 
forgotten your creed of long ago ; but 
I was a child then, and so proud of being 
your friend, that I remember every word 
you said. Listen ! ' My home these four 
walls; my sole companion, my mistress, 
Art. 5 That was art for art's sake, you 
know." 

" I have not changed, ladybird ; for is 
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not art the realization of perfect beauty ? 
and that is the* shrine, you know, at 
which I worship." 

Celeste wished he would not take her 
words so seriously, and she turned off his 
remark with a laughing rejoinder : 

" c Handsome is that handsome does/ 
and 'Beauty is only skin deep/ Miss 
Dulcina says, and she has brought me up 
so well that I never disagree with her. 
You will see that I am quite English now, 
and look upon life in the most approved 
conventional form." 

"Is that your aim?" he said. "You 
will never manage it, you will never settle 
down into one of the Grey stoke folk." 

" You do not know how much I am 
improved. They have all been helping. 
Aunt Ann for gentleness and refinement, 
Aunt Dulcina undertook knowledge of 
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every kind, and then they handed me 
over to dear Mr. John to make a good 
church-woman of me. I am a combination 
of united effort ; you will see it in time, 
and tell me what you think of the result." 

" And you give me leave to criticize ? " 

" Oh, if you like ; I am quite used to 
it. The whole of Greystoke sits in judg- 
ment on my behaviour, from Mrs. Pem- 
berton down to the old woman at the 
Post-Offi.ee, and among them all there is 
only one lenient critic that understands." 

She looked round with laughing eyes 
at Gilbert, and he answered her thoughts. 

"Unfortunately for Miss Dubois, the 

kindly critic is not looked upon as a very 

safe companion ; you will have to be very 

circumspect, Frank, if you wish to stand 

well with Miss Dulcina. 

" By the by," he continued, " I dare 
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say the good lady is beginning to wonder 
what I have done with my precious 
charge. She did not look quite kindly 
on my complete monopoly of this after- 
noon. We left her looking out of her 
bed-room window at the top of the 
c Grosvenor,' too tired to go out ; for the 
staircase is so fatiguing, she says, and 
nothing will induce her to go in the lift, 
for fear it should break. She has some 
horrible story of some such catastrophe ! " 

" Dear old darling I we must not laugh 
at her," said Celeste; " bat let us go home 
together, she would enjoy it so much." 

What a pleasant evening that was ! 
even the little dinner in the big salon at 
one of the numerous tables was delightful 
to Celeste ; she was so full of merriment 
that she infected them all, and it was late 
before Frank took his leave of them. 
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He would like to have had Celeste all 
to himself, if even for a little while, but 
it was not possible. He found time some- 
how to ask her a question that had risen 
at once to his mind. 

"What about the castle-building? is 
it ready yet, and are the chambers vacant, 
as you said they would be ? " 

She wished he had not asked, she 
wished he would be as he used to be, 
and somehow he was different, but she 
answered unconcernedly — 

" Castles in the air ! Are you not old 
enough to know what Alnaschers in all 
ages have done — kicked over their baskets 
to awake and find that all had been a 
dream ? " 
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A RAINY DAY. 

Six weeks had passed away; it was 
late in the afternoon. The Vicar was 
in his study, but he was not, as usual, 
alone. His next day's sermon lay un- 
finished on the table ; he had pushed 
his chair back, and was sitting, his legs 
crossed, listening to his nephew Prank. 
The latter stood with his back to the 
fireless grate, holding forth in his old 
way. Outside the sky was heavy with 
clouds, and steady continuous rain was 
falling ; at times a gust of wind brought 

it sharply against the window-panes, and 
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in the pauses of talk was distinctly heard 
a low gurgle — the Vicar's rain-water barrel 
was fast filling. There was a delicious 
scent in the air, nature rejoicing after 
a long drought. 

Mr. Boscawen's face was grave, but 
it was not unsympathetic. He was 
listening to the old story from the lips 
of his favourite nephew, and the recita- 
tion had taken him by surprise. 

" You see, Uncle John, I make a very 

fair income with one thing and another, 

taking my large pictures and pot-boilers 

together. It is not as if I were penniless ; 

and even if my father refuses to help us 

we could still get along. She has a little 

money ; and then, you know, one would 

do anything if one really cared. I dare 

say you think that I ought to wait, but 

it is difficult to do so ; when I am with 
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her all my good resolutions fly, and some 
day or other it will all come out, whether 
I will or no. I can't do any steady 
work, my whole vision is filled with one 
picture. I who have fought so hard all 
these years against poverty, against lone- 
liness, against a thousand troubles, and 
not only have fought, but have in a way 
succeeded, I cannot do it now. I begin 
work, but between me and my canvas 
there she stands, looking at me out of 
those great eyes of hers. I see her as 
she came to me in the London studio, 
with her pretty ways and her pleadings 
for me to return. Perhaps you think 
that I am a fool, and you cannot see what 
there is about her to make one so mad ; 
but think what you felt when you were 
young yourself and in love. ! 

The Vicar was silent; he understood 



» 
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only too well the spell exercised by 

Celeste. Before Captain Boscawen came 

home he too had built his airy castle in 

which she moved, his wife, and mother 

to his children. Since then he had taught 

himself to renounce such a hope, and 

he had watched the ripening intimacy 

between Gilbert and the girl. He had 

noted "the weather-signs of love," the 

soft shy glances from her half-veiled eyes, 

the happy light that lay hidden in their 

depths; and with Gilbert's feelings he 

had not troubled himself; they were so 

goodly a pair when they were together, 

it was natural that they should love. 

Now here was another story unfolding 

itself. What was he to say ? How to act 

he could not tell. 

Prank did not long keep silence; he 

was like some men — even the most 
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reserved do it at times — who, when they 
have an absorbing idea, must be speaking 
of it to some one. Perhaps it is the 
natural result of rarely disguising their 
feelings. Where is the man who, even 
if he can deceive the world, can ever 
disguise himself from the home circle ? 
So he proceeded — 

"You have known me ever since I 
was a boy, no one knows me better, and 
you do not think I am likely to change. 
Celeste, you know her also. Tell me what 
you think. What would you advise me 
to do ? " 

Mr. Boscawen hesitated before he 
answered. He was taking counsel with 
himself whether to give a warning. 

" You have taken me by surprise, my 

boy; I hardly know what to say. I 

thought a love-story was going on, but 
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I did not think you were in it some- 
how." 

Prank looked round sharply, the green- 
eyed monster was awake in a moment. 

" You had noticed something I you 
thought there was some one else ! What 
did you see ? what did you suspect ? " 

" I dare say I was wrong," his uncle 
answered, and his speech was slow, as 
if weighing each word. "It was only 
my fancy, very likely, hut it had occurred 
to me that Gilbert and she were friends.' ' 

Prank was silent, his uncle's words 
found an echo in his inner consciousness ; 
he too had noticed that they were 
friends. 

" Gilbert is not a marrying man," he 
said at last. 

The Vicar smiled. 



" And you are ? " 
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" Not exactly; that is to say, I do not 
think I should have been laying myself 
out for matrimony, at any rate for some 
years to come, if I had not met Celeste." 

" And Gilbert ? " 

" I don't think he will ever marry ; 
something is wrong with him ; he does 
not believe much in womankind/ ' 

"But he has his life before him; he 
may change. I always made a certainty 
of his marrying. And then, what do you 
make out of this friendship shall we call 
it, between him and Celeste ? " 

" That's different. She is beautiful, 
and Gilbert has always known a good- 
looking woman when he has seen her ; 
also, who could come in contact with her 
without being charmed, least of all a 
Boscawen? I'm sure there is nothing 
in it." 
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Erank spoke decidedly. Surely his voice 
would convince himself, and, in truth, of 
his brother's feelings he had no fear ; but 
a nervous chill came over him when he 
thought of Celeste ; for her also could he 
say there was nothing in it ? 

" Gilbert is changed," he continued, 
" He never can be anything else than the 
best fellow in the world, but it will take 
ten years to make him again what he was 
before he met Miss Pemberton." 

It was the first time that either had 
mentioned Daisy's name, and the Vicar 
let it pass as a fact ' recognized but not 
openly alluded to. 

" What would your father think of 
your marriage ? " he asked. 

" I don't know ; probably he would not 
like it. But, after all, a man does not 

marry to please his father ; besides, I have 
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made my own life without thanks to him ; 
he has no possible right to interfere." 

" If, as you say, Gilbert never marries, 
your children will eventually succeed to 
the Priory; in that case he might have 
other ideas for you. Money is not plenti- 
ful among us ; a well-dowered bride would 
not be unwelcome." 

" And the result would be a repetition 
of the Thorntons' life. Very charming, 
really ! " 

"You mistake me; I would never 
advocate such a thing for a moment. 
Yet when liking and moderate means 
come together it is a thing to be grateful 
for. Youth thinks it may live on smiles 
and love, but such diet does not stand 
the test of years. However, you will 
think I am mercenary ; Miss Dulcina 
would only call it common sense ; and 
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you know that none will give a warmer 
welcome to Celeste, as your bride, than 
I shall do," 

"Well, I must go now," said Prank, 
rising and looking out of the window. 
" No signs yet of the rain clearing off." 

He buttoned himself into his long 
waterproof coat and sallied forth to meet 
the elements. 

It certainly was not a day for pedes- 
trians ; the roads were deep in soft clay 
and mud, as only west of England roads 
can be, except where the rain had found 
a gravel bottom, and stood in sheets of 
opaque water. Frank trudged on; he 
was thinking over his conversation with 
the Vicar, and did not pay much heed to 
the deluge of rain. But he was roused 
from his reverie at last ; he caught sight 

of a woman's figure some way in front of 
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him, and despite the long circular water- 
proof and large umbrella, which did 
their best to act as disguise, he could 
not be mistaken in the identity of 
the wearer. His hurried footsteps at 
last attracted her, and Celeste looked 
round. 

"Don't we look like Mr. and Mrs. 
Noah ? " she said, bursting into a merry 
laugh. " Certainly our costumes are not 
becoming." 

Prank felt somewhat disconcerted, and 
was angry with himself at being unable 
to join heartily in her mirth. 

" You wished to paint me again ; shall 

I sit to you like this ? Subject, Young 

lady in the rain, nearly hidden by her 

umbrella. You might name the original 

* Comfort,' and this * Discomfort/ and 

make your fortune by them." 
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" I wish I could," he said earnestly ; 
he was thinking of all that a fortune 
might imply. 

"If I were you I should not paint for 

money, except just enough to supply your 

wants, and then I would live for art. 

You quite rouse all my artistic feelings ; 

it is as if again I were at Milan, in the 

old studio, and all I loved hest in the 

world around me. Your cold, impassive 

England has starved me," she said, 

suddenly turning from gay to grave. 

" You know, my aunts do not understand 

my feelings ; they think I am restless, and 

they do not sympathize with the longing 

I have to do something sometimes that 

is not according to rule. Poor child ! 

they think, she cannot help it, she 

inherits it from her father ; and then I 

feel as if I must run away, if only for the 
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excitement of being caught and brought 
back again." 

Prank watched her every look and 
tone. He longed to say the right thing', 
but, unfortunately, he was in love, and 
then the wrong thing is sure to come 
uppermost; so he only did harm by his 
words. 

"You wish to go back to Milan, you 
dream of a return to the old life? such 
is the castle you are building ? If I were 
to tell you — 
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"Don't tell me anything," she ex- 
claimed hurriedly. " You know it could 
not be the same again. My father made 
my world, and he would not be there ; 
besides, I rather like the monotony, I do 
not wish to leave it." 

She quickened her pace, and seemed 
quite unaware of how she had contra- 
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dieted herself; but intuitively she felt 
she was in danger, and gladly welcomed 
the Cottage as it appeared in sight. No 
words passed between them for some 
little time, then Celeste suddenly stopped. 

" I have forgotten something ; I must 
go back to the town. No, you must not 
come. ,, She saw his pleasure at their 
walk being prolonged. 

" Yes ; I will go," he said ; " but you 
need not do so. Tell me what you wish 
done, and I will leave it at the Cottage 
as I pass. I really do not mind — in fact 
I would much rather/' he added, seeing 
her hesitation. 

"Well, if you really do not mind, I 

should be very much obliged. Will you 

go to the grocer's and get a pound of tea, 

such as Miss Dulcina always gets ? You 

must be quick, for it is for to-day ; " and 
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then she said, smiling, " You may come in 
and have a cup too on your way home." 

He turned back to do her bidding, well 
pleased that she had made use of him, 
and she went on her way gladly. Gilbert 
had also promised to come to tea that 
day; she must hurry home to see that 
everything was as it should be. She 
nodded to Mrs. Pemberton, who was at 
the window, as she passed the Laurels ; 
she felt at peace with all the world. 

She heard Captain Boscawen's voice on 
enteriilg the Cottage, but she passed the 
parlour door and went at once to her 
room. Instinctively it came to her that 
she was not looking her best. The costume 
she donned was simple in the extreme, 
but she surveyed herself in the glass 
before going down-stairs, and fastened 
some of the flowers he loved in her dress. 
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On entering she found them deep in 
conversation, and though Gilbert rose at 
her entrance and smilingly held out his 
hand, he did not pause in what he was 
saying. 

" I have known there was a likelihood 
of my being suddenly recalled, but to- 
day's ' Times ' puts it beyond a doubt, and 
I am hourly expecting a summons from 
head-quarters. So," he said, turning to 
Celeste, " I made a point of coming to- 
day, for this must be good-bye." 

"Good-bye?" 

" The fate of war," he answered gently, 
seeing her look of pain. " Nothing very 
bad, however; there has been a row in 
Afghan, and as my regiment has been 
ordered to the front, I shall have to 
join. 

Celeste did not speak; she slipped 
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quietly into a little chair, partly out of 
sight. Round and round in her mind ran 
the words, "This must be good-bye;" 
she grasped in a moment all that it 
meant for her — a sky without sun, a life 
of weary routine. And Gilbert? She 
knew at once that he was glad. She 
watched him from her quiet corner ; he 
was looking even brighter than usual; 
active service was his desire. 

" If it were not for leaving my mother 
I should be heartily thankful. It is 
years since our men have been under 
fire; it will do them good, and show 
them how they stand, what they are 
worth. For myself, of course there is no 
comparison between it and the Greystoke 
existence." 

"Men are so different from women," 

Aunt Ann said, as if she were making 
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an entirely original statement. "We 
had a brother, he died when he was 
twelve years old, and he used to save his 
money to buy rats for the terrier to hunt, 
they cost a penny each." 

" Twopence," interrupted Dulcina. 

"Twopence was it, dear! well, it is 
the same principle; he enjoyed it, and 
we girls sat with our fingers in our eais. 
Now you go to the war, and are as pleased 
as my brother was with the rats, and we 
shall sit at home and wish it were over. 
But in this world, I suppose, some one 
must kill the rats, and some one must 
be ready to fight. I think men were 
made for that kind of thing." 

"Yes, you are right," said Dulcina. 

"A certain amount of killing has to be 

done, but it is not work for women. 

Some of them fish and shoot now-a-days ; 
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when we were young we should not have 
risen in men's estimation had we done 
such things. But times are changed, 
and women must be men, and men must 
be women, and there is not much differ- 
ence between them ! " 

"What do you say?" Gilbert asked, 
turning to where Celeste sat silent. 
" Do you wish to be a man ? would you 
like to be off to Afghan to-morrow ? " 

" Yes, I wish I were a man ; then I 
might go anywhere, do anything I liked. 
I should delight in going to Afghan; I 
should feel I was doing my duty, and not 
sitting useless at home." 

" Celeste ought to have been a boy ; 
it was a terrible mistake that she was 
not ; but, she must try and make the best 
out of her life, even although she feels 
herself only a woman." Aunt Dulcina 
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spoke coldly, she had no sympathy with 
what she called extravagant fancies. 

Celeste relapsed into silence ; she was 
easily subdued, and keenly sensitive to 
ridicule. What if she had made her- 
self ridiculous in the eyes of Captain 
Boscawen ! 

"Never mind," he said; "it is a great 
thing for us all that you are a woman. 
I am going to leave my mother in your 
charge, and you must look after the 
General also. I am thankful Prank is 
at home; you and he must divide the 
work between you ; you will become even 
greater friends than in the old days; I 
shall be surprised at nothing on my 
return." 

He could not stay for tea, he had more 

good-byes to say, and he rose with the 

last words. 
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"We shall read every line in the 
papers and watch anxiously for news," 
Aunt Ann said. " To think I had you 
in my arms when you were only a few 
days old, and now who knows but that 
you may come hack a general, or a 
field-marshal, or something great ! " 

" Then you will settle down and marry, 
just as you ought to do," added Dulcina. 

"I'm not a marrying man," he said, 
laughing, and echoing unknown Frank's 
words of that afternoon. " I shall leave 
Frank to do that, and I shall be the gray- 
haired bachelor uncle who can never say 
No ! " * 

The old ladies took it as a good joke ; 
who more worthy of a good wife than 
Gilbert ? 

Celeste went with him, as was her 

wont, to the door. 
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" Good-bye, ladybird!" he said warmly, 
grasping her hand. " Eemember and 
write me all the news ! " 

" Good-bye ! " she whispered, and her 
hand fell from his grasp cold as stone, 
but she met his eye bravely, and waved 
an adieu as a turning in the road hid 
him from her sight. 

Frank arrived a few minutes later, but 
he had his promised cup of tea alone with 
the old ladies; Celeste had gone to her 
room. There she sat staring from the 
window with aching eyes, counting me- 
chanically the rain-drops as they fell. 
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Celeste was not a girl to let such 
a sorrow even temporarily spoil her life. 
The few days that followed on Gilbert's 
departure were indeed dreary, the hours 
dragged heavily along; it took all her 
courage to face the daily round without 
betraying her secret. But time went 
past, and the roses did not fade from her 
cheeks, nor was her step less buoyant 
than formerly; she fulfilled her duties 
more unremittingly, she had little time 
for sorrowful retrospection. She fully 
recognized that in herself she was 
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changed ; in one sense she was a girl no 
longer. She had given her heart away 
without question, and the bitterness lay 
in the gift having been unsought. Was 
it really so ? she questioned. Had she 
been fool enough to give her love un- 
asked? had Gilbert never led her to 
believe more than he meant ? At this 
point she would pause, unable to judge 
truly ; she had read their whole friend- 
ship in the light of her own love, and 
the glamour had blinded her. 

Mercifully for her, at this time there 
was much to occupy her thoughts. Cir- 
cumstances had thrown her a good deal 
with the Thorntons, and she was finding 
out for herself the terrible secret of their 
lives. It came to her with the shock of 
first knowledge that such things were ; 

it was a state of things of which she had 
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never dreamed. She had seen bat little 

of married life; in the society of her 

early years she had met many strange 

characters, bat they were mostly vagrants 

like themselves, without kith and kin, 

and with no settled domicile. Of her 

mother she only knew by hearsay, her 

father had rarely spoken of her, and then 

in terms as if his married life had been 

the summer-time of his existence ; the 

training of her later years had all tended 

in the same direction, and she had only 

thought of marriage as the happy end of 

those who loved. 

Oddly enough, Mrs. Thornton had 

taken a fancy to Celeste ; since the first 

day when she had seen Captain Boscawen 

and Celeste together, she had learned to 

read their friendship aright; her love 

cleared her sight, and she saw that 
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though she could not rouse the slightest 
feeling in her former lover, neither could 
Celeste. It made her almost sorry for 
the girl; if nothing more, it awakened 
her interest in her ; so it came to pass 
they were a good deal together. 

Mr. Thornton was often away for a 
fortnight at a time about business ; at 
these times he was glad to leave his wife 
with her mother, where he knew she 
would be well taken care of; besides, 
Daisy had no wish to be in London at the 
season of year when it is given over to 
emptiness and dust. 

It was after one of these absences, 
more protracted than usual, that Celeste 
was spending the afternoon with Mrs. 
Pemberton and her daughter. They had 
been out driving, and had met the Vicar, 
who had given them the latest news 
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of Gilbert. He had watched Celeste 
narrowly as he unfolded his bundle of 
tidings, and felt glad that Frank was not 
present to read the interest she felt, 
written in her eyes. Then he left them, 
and the pony-cart jogged on to the 
Laurels. After that came tea. Gilbert's 
name was not mentioned again, and 
Celeste rose to take her departure. Mrs. 
Thornton rose also. 

" I am going for a stroll, mamma. 
Celeste will come with me, I am sure, 
and then I will take her home." 

It was towards the end of August, and 
already the days were shortening ; but 
that particular evening seemed to have 
borrowed light from other days, and the 
two ladies wandered on enjoying the hush 
and stillness of nature. They passed 
undar the Priory arch, and followed the 
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path by the river. From time to time the 
laughter of children broke the silence, 
coming to them from where they played 
on the village green; the fafm horses 
tramped heavily past them, returning from 
watering at the ford ; everything spoke 
of the end of the day. 

There had been silence for some time ; 
thev had seated themselves on the trunk 
of a fallen willow lying beside the stream ; 
it was not very far from the place where 
Gilbert had first seen Celeste in days 
gone by, and she was musing of that time, 
and of all that had come to pass since. 
Through the trees they could just see the 
sharp gable of the Abbey, and the long line 
of dormitory windows above the cloisters. 
" What are you thinking about ? " 
Celeste raised her eyes, the question 
brought her back to everyday life. 
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"Of a great many things," she an- 
swered, as most people do answer when 
they have been thinking of one thing 1 in 
particular. 

" You looked as if you were dreaming 
of love." 

"A good thing to dream about, 
surely," said the girl, laughing softly. 
" There is no harm in a dream." 

" Then you do not deny the charge ? " 

Mrs. Thornton watched her narrowly, 
she saw a shade of sadness dim [' the 
brightness of her eyes; it was only 
momentarily, then Celeste drew herself 
together. 

" I hardly understood that you made 
a charge against me, but I do not deny 
it, for I was wondering what life would 
be without love." 

Daisy started. Celeste was gazing 
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across the water, and did not see how her 
words struck home. 

" I suppose," she continued musingly, 
" that after one has lived a few years one 
would learn to do without it, one would 
have used up all one's power of longing 
and wishing when one was young; but 
it would be dreadful. Think how much 
one must have suffered before indifference 
came ! " 

She clasped her hands together, and. a 
line of pain contracted her brow. Mrs. 
Thornton gazed at her curiously. Where 
had the girl learnt this lesson that experi- 
ence alone can teach ? How cold and 
calm her own words sounded in compari- 
son with those of Celeste ! What she 
stated was, after all, only a fact. 

" Love is not everything, Celeste. It 
is very well as an ingredient in life, but 
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many people learn to do quite well 
without it." 

Celeste did not at once answer ; then 
she turned. Her tones were almost as 
measured as those of her companion, and 
her eyes looked searchingly into Daisy's 
face. She wanted a true answer to the 
question. 

" Do you helieve that they really learn 
to do without it, or do they only pretend 
to do so ?" 

"Why do you suppose that I can 
answer you ? 

Celeste wondered at the suspicion in 
Daisy's voice, she did not for a moment 
dream of the personal interpretation her 
question might infer. 

" Because you are married, and know 
what it is to be loved." 

" And to hate in return ! " 
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The words came sharp, and ringing 
with pain. 

Celeste started to her feet and gazed, 
horror-struck, into the face of her friend ; 
surely she would read there a contradic- 
tion to the wild utterance ; but no, Daisy 
returned her gaze without flinching, and 
the expression in her eyes was cold as 
stone. 

"It is true, child ! do you hear me ? 
I am one of the women who only pre- 
tend. If you want to see life without 
love, look at mine." 

" But Mr. Thornton, he loves you so 1 

" I wish he would hate me," she 
exclaimed; "then there might be a chance 
that I should come to tolerate him; 
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now ' ' 



" Hush 1 " implored Celeste, and she 
looked round in terror. Surely she had 
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heard a footstep on the path ; hut no, no 
one could he seen, only another peal of 
merriment from the village green, home 
on the night air, reached her where she 
stood. She was intensely alive to every 
movement, every sound; she knew that 
the scene was engraving itself on her 
memory, that she would never forget the 
cloudless sky mirrored in the water, the 
one star visihle through the flickering 
silver willow leaves, the gnarled and 
twisted trunk with one gaunt arm ex- 
tended, hearing a grotesque resemhlance 
to a crowing cock, and Daisy seated there 
so cold and still, so passionless to all 
appearance, till the hurning words hroke 
forth. 

" Listen, child ! I was a girl once, 
like you, — it seems a lifetime since, hut 

it is not four years yet, — and I dreamed 
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my dream of love. Dreams never come 
true, you know ! " 

Celeste shivered at the iciness of her 
voice ; had not she only that evening 
dreamed ? 

" It was my own fault. I had love and 
happiness offered to me ; not immediate, 
but in the future, and I would not wait ; 
I chose rather wealth and luxury. I 
thought they were substantial gifts, that 
they would stand the tear and wear of 
years better than only a man's love, and 
I threw it from me." 

" How could you do it ? were not you 
sorry for him ? " 

" Why do you think of him, and not* 
of me ? " The pity which stirred so 
deeply in Celeste's breast for this un- 
known sufferer angered her. " Don't you 
see how I have suffered, tied to a man 
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with whom I have not a thought in 
common, who, though he would give me 
his all, cannot buy my love, cannot com- 
pare in a single way even to Gilbert 
Boscawen ? " 

" Not him ! oh, say it was not 
him ! " 

How white the poor child's face had 
grown ! with what a wail the words came 
from her lips ! 

" Yes, it was Gilbert ; you may believe 
me. It was down here by the river that 
we met , for the last time ; I told him of 
my marriage, and that all must be over 
between us. I do not think that I had 
ever realized till then how deeply he 
loved; I had not been brought up to 
think of such things, it is my only 
excuse. But I know," she continued, and 
her voice sank almost to a whisper, " that 
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I killed his love absolutely; he will 
never love like that again." 

" And you are glad ! " Celeste's eyes 
flashed fire. " You do not care that you 
ruined his life ! I did not know that a 
woman could have done such a thing." 

She turned away hurriedly, she felt a 
deadly anger springing up in her heart, 
she could not remain in the presence of 
her who had acted so ; but Daisy's voice 
sounded in her ears. 

" Have pity, child ! " she cried ; "I 
could not help telling you; you cannot 
guess what my life has become." 

Celeste turned suddenly. 

" Yes, I can guess what you feel," she 

exclaimed, " for you have ruined Captain 

Boscawen's life, and you have acted a lie 

to your husband, and — " she paused, with 

an effort she restrained the words which 
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rose to her lips. "If he had never met 
you he might have loved me." 

Why give utterance to her thought ? 

Daisy sat with her hands idly clasped 
on her knee, and over her face had crept 
the habitual expression of hopeless dis- 
content. Celeste's thoughts ran on 
unchecked; she was not now thinking 
of herself, all pity for her own woes was 
lost in sympathy for those others who 
had suffered. 

"Poor Mr. Thornton!" The words 
escaped her unconsciously. 

"You are hard and cruel, as youth 
always is. Celeste, cannot you be sorry 
for me?" 

" But did not you choose wealth ? " she 
asked. " How is it you are unhappy ? 
have you not got all that you expected ? " 

" If Gilbert had only not come home ! " 
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Por the moment Daisy's voice trembled 
with the burden of its pain, but there was 
no answer from the girl, she knew not 
how to act or what to say. Mrs. Thornton 
rose from her seat and drew her shawl 
more closely round her. 

"It is cold, we must go home," she 
said. 

They retraced their way in silence. 
Ever and anon Celeste started and looked 
round ; she was frightened, excited ; the 
common sounds of nature made her 
shrink. How dark it had grown sud- 
denly ! how unearthly looked the trees 
and shrubs in the increasing gloom. 

Presently they heard footsteps coming 
briskly towards them, some one was 
whistling in a light-hearted fashion, and 
in the dusk they passed Prank Boscawen. 

" I'm late for dinner," he said, hardly 
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pausing for speech: "I thought I saw 
a man down by the river just now, and 
I followed to see what mischief he was 
up to, but the fellow had slipped away/* 
Then he went on. 

" Pleasant dreams, ladybird ! " he 
called after them, and his footsteps were 
lost in the distance. 

At the cottage they paused. " Good 
night, child; forget what I said, think 
it was a dream." 

"Good night, Mrs. Thornton/' That 
was all Celeste answered. 

She opened the gate and walked slowly 
down the path ; she was trembling still 
from what she had come through. How 
could she go into the cheery parlour? 
She stood with her hand on the latch, 
she felt as if she had been doing some- 
thing wrong. Of what was she afraid? 
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The door yielded to her touch ; Aunt 
Dulcina was there. 

"I heard your foot on the gravel, child. 
What has detained you ? where have you 
been ? " 

" With Mrs. Thornton by the river." 

"Ah! that is all right. Then Mr. 
Thornton found you? We sent him 
there; he returned unexpectedly, and 
came here to look for his wife." 

Celeste started and shivered; she 
seemed again to hear the echoing foot- 
steps that had haunted her when with 



Daisy. 

" You did not meet ? " 

" No," she said. " He must have gone 
some other way " 

They were in the sitting-room now. 
How brightly the lamp burnt ! were there 
no dark corners anywhere? Why did 
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they look at her so? did she look 
different? was the story she had just 
heard written in letters of fire without, 
as it was within ? 

"Dear child, you are tired." How 
gentle Aunt Ann's voice sounded ! 

"Yes, she's over-tired. Sit down, 
Celeste, and I will make you a cup 
of tea," Dulcina said. 

She sat down as she was bidden, and 
drank her tea when it came; she could 
have drunk for ever, to try and stay 
her burning thirst, but a second cup 
would prevent her sleeping, they said; 
and how could they tell what she was 
suffering ? 

"It was strange, Ann, that Mr. 
Thornton did not find them ! " 

" Where were you sitting, love ? could 

he have missed you ? " 
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Celeste's throat was parched. She felt 
as if she would choke, but she answered 
naturally enough, 

" We were under the old willows." 

" We sent him there, to that very spot ; 
you must have been engrossed with your 
talk, and he must have passed you 
unheard." 

"Very likely," said Celeste. Her tea 
was finished now. "I think I shall go 
to bed, I am so tired." 

She kissed them both, and the door 
closed behind her. 

" I think a little of that quinine tonic 
would do her good," said Aunt Dulcina. 
" The poor child looks worn out." 

The girl had crept to her room; she 
felt stunned and mentally bruised; 
she was too tired to analyze her feel- 
ings, she must rest; her eyelids were 
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heavy, she must sleep. But could she 
sleep? Daisy's words rang in her 
ears : " He will never love like that 



again 
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THE WISH GRANTED. 

Two days passed away ; it was evening. 
London was looking dusty and dreary, 
and not even the gentle breeze that had 
sprung up could cool the sun-parched air, 
which all day had been coming as from 
an oven. Half the houses in the Bel- 
gravian world were closed, and the glory 
had departed from the flower-boxes of 
those even which showed signs of habita- 
tion. The trees and shrubs in the gardens 
had assumed a gray, neutral tint ; the 
foliage was fast shrivelling, preparatory 

to its fall. Another month and the trees 
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would stand gaunt and bare, ready for 
the winter season a couple of months 
before it came ; for it had been a burning 
summer, and all vegetation was dead. 

There was a hush in the fashionable 
streets and squares, so that when at last 
the silence was broken by a rattling 
hansom, the few foot-passengers looked 
round. It drew up sharply before a 
house in Eaton Place, and the solitary 
occupant, a lady closely veiled, stepped 
hurriedly out. 

Her peal at the bell brought a rapid 
answer to her summons. The man- 
servant drew back in astonishment. 

" Is Mr. Thornton at home ? " 

Daisy, for it was she, asked the question 
in nervous haste. 

" No, ma'am ; he left this morning. 3 

" For Greystoke ? " 
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"For the continent, I think he said, 
ma'am." 

" Did he leave a letter for me ? " 

" There was a letter, but I think it was 
to his lawyer. I posted it myself; Mr. 
Thornton said it was of consequence." 

" I must have missed Mr. Thornton's 
letter," she said, with apparent noncha- 
lance. " I shall not return to Greystoke 
for some days probably ; get dinner ready 
for me, and have hot water sent to my 
room. I did not bring Pringle, not 
expecting to be detained." 

The man-servant went to do her bid- 
ding. There was some speculation down- 
stairs upon the subject. Master had 
gone to the continent, and Mrs. Thornton 
knew nothing about it ! 

Daisy passed through the hall and 

ascended the staircase. The door of her 
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room closed behind her, and she was 
alone. Outwardly she was calm and 
unmoved, and yet how cold her hands 
had grown, how deadly and heavily her 
heart was beating! 

The door of her husband's dressing- 
room stood open. She remembered she 
had not crossed its threshold for months ; 
she did so now, and looked round. 

It bore all the marks of a recent 

departure: drawers open and empty, or 

with single articles left in them ; the 

grate full of old letters, waste paper, &c. 

Luggage labels lay on the table ; the pen 

beside them, just as it had been laid 

down ; the ink-bottle stood without its 

stopper. Mr. Thornton must have been 

going some distance, he never labelled 

his luggage on ordinary occasions. She 

missed something from its place ; it was 
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her own picture ; but a little farther 
search and she discovered it, wrapped 
in brown paper and stowed away in a 
drawer. 

She noted all these trifles, and went 
calmly and collectedly through her in- 
spection ; afterwards she returned to her 
room, and divested herself of her cloak 
and bonnet and veil. A bottle of eau-de- 
Cologne stood on the table; she bathed 
her temples, and was grateful for the 
momentary relief it afforded. Then she 
smoothed her hair, and was ready to go 
down -stairs to her solitary meal when 
the summons came. It was difficult to 
make any show of appetite; a sigh of 
relief escaped her when at last she was 
alone, and able to throw aside the mask 
that she was obliged to wear. 

She sat down by the open window and 
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let her gaze wander down the deserted 
street. How terribly lonely she was, in 
the heart of the dead-alive city ! She 
buried her face in her hands. She might 
have fallen asleep, she was so still; and 
yet her brain was awake, going over the 
events of the last forty-eight hours, trying 
to piece them together, to read into them 
some other meaning than that they bore 
on the surface. 

On her return from her walk with 
Celeste two evenings before, she had 
learnt from her mother that during her 
absence Mr. Thornton had unexpectedly 
arrived. She had sent him to the Cottage, 
and the old ladies there advised him to 
continue his search for his wife by the 
willow walk, which he had accordingly 
done. Nothing had since been heard of 
him, and in an agony of suspense his wife 
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had come up to town, with what result is 
already known. 

She could do nothing, she must simply 
wait the course of events, and a chill 
feeling of certainty possessed her by 
which she connected her husband's de- 
parture with her own wild outbreak that 
evening under the willows. He must 
have come upon them unheard ; how 
much of their conversation reached him 
she could not tell. 

What, after all, had she said? She 

could not recall the exact words, far more 

firmly was fixed on her memory the sight 

of Celeste's terror-stricken countenance. 

She had only put into words what had 

been in her own mind for long. Had 

she grown so callous as habitually to 

harbour feelings which, when she gave 

them expression, were sufficient to fill her 
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hearers with blank dismay? or was it 
only the over-strained simplicity of the 
little village girl, who knew not that 
marriage was ever anything but a bed 
of roses ? 

Yet Celeste did not now rise to her mind 

in the character of village maiden. She 

saw her as she had stood, with her hands 

clasped before her, her head thrown back, 

with its coronal of rippling hair, her lips 

curved with anger and scorn ; she heard 

the scathing words fall from them — "I 

did not know a woman could have done 

this thing ! " and a groan escaped her in 

her misery. Did other women not so 

sin? were not loveless marriages made 

every day ? and did they all suffer as she 

was doing? Did not they rather grow 

content with their lot, and settle down 

to a quiet enjoyment of this world's 
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good, getting from life much earthly 
satisfaction ? 

Why was it that in her case it was 
different ? She tried to shift the burden 
to other shoulders. Mr. Thornton was 
not the same as other men, he was exact- 
ing, he demanded more than she could 
possibly give. Why could he not learn 
to leave her alone, go his own way, and 
let her do the same ? 

She looked up with a start ; she had 
not noticed the postman going his rounds ; 
now his double rap sounded at her own 
door ; a minute later a letter was brought 
to her, forwarded by the afternoon mail 
from Greystoke. She waited till the man 
had left the room, then tore it eagerly 
open. It was from her husband's agents, 
and dated from the city. 
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"Dear Madam, 

"We are requested by Mr. Thornton to 
inform you that during his absence abroad, which 
is, we understand, of unlimited duration, he has 
directed that £800 a-year be paid to you in 
quarterly instalments. We shall be glad to hear 
from yourself when and how you would like the 
money sent. Awaiting your further instructions, 
we are, madam, 

Yours faithfully, 

"C. D. &Co." 



n 



She read the letter twice through, not 
realizing its purport ; it was some time, 
in fact, before her brain really awoke to 
the knowledge that she had got her 
desire, that her husband had left her 
alone, in no figurative sense, but abso- 
lutely and entirely. It took her breath 
away ; she had never reckoned on such a 

climax, she did not think that he would 
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liave dared to treat her so, and a feeling 
almost akin to admiration was born of 
lier bewilderment. 

Well, she was free, for some time at 
least. What should she do with her 
liberty ? how make the most of her oppor- 
tunities ? She would travel, she thought ; 
she would go abroad also. How odd it 
would be if they met ! perhaps accident- 
ally sat next each other at table-d' hdte ! 
The world of strangers would know of no 
tie between them, and they would pleas- 
antly compare notes of their different 
experiences, and how well it had been 
with them both since they parted. A 
smile flickered over her face a moment. 
She was wondering how her husband 
would get on ; he could speak no foreign 
tongue. What blunders he would make ! 
She wished she could be a mouse in a 
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corner and see it all. He would take it 
with an Englishman's imperturbability, 
blind to his own mistakes, and raising no 
smile on the face of the polite foreigner. 
He would soon return, very glad to be at 
home again, and thankful to find him- 
self once more beside some one who 
could bear his educational burdens for 
him. 

She paused suddenly. Where had her 
thoughts flown ? did not she wish never 
to see him again, this man with 
whom she had not a thought in com- 
mon, and whom she had married for his 
money ? 

A footstep roused her, the footman was 
bringing up candles ; she came back into 
the world with a cold plunge. She rose 
hurriedly to her feet, and furtively con- 
cealed the letter which had brought her 
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the tidings. The man drew down the 
blinds, brought up coffee, fidgeted about, 
and seemed to her throbbing nerves as 
if he would never be done; but he 
finished at last and left the room. 

She threw herself on the sofa and 
buried her face in the cushions; the 
reaction had come, the true nature of 
her position burst on her; contact with 
a human being, even in such a distant 
manner, had opened her eyes, and she 
saw herself as she really was — a deserted 
wife! 

What would the world say? what 
could she tell them? — her mother, her 
numerous friends and acquaintance, who 
would press round her, so eager to be 
of service, so burning with curiosity to 
know the true state of the case. Her 
own servants, how they would look at 
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her, and talk her over, and make their 

own conjectures! She buried her face 

still closer in the pillows, to try and hide 

the cruel blushes which were devouring 

her in their flames. How could she face 

the humiliation? what story could she tell 

by which she could hide from the world 

the terrible position she was in? what 

say to questions put about her husband's 

movements, when she of all others would 

be least able to tell what he was doing, 

or when he would return ? She did not 

solace herself one moment with the 

thought that she would hear from him; 

she knew him too well for that. Having 

made up his mind to leave her, she knew 

no half measures would afterwards be 

possible to him. 

The hours went on, the candles burnt 

low, but she did not move ; she was trying 
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to face the truth in its bald entirety, 
she was stricken down, unable to raise 
her head. To-night she was alone, and 
she bent before the wave of bitter 
humiliation that overflowed her. No 
human eye should ever see her in her 
misery ; these few hours were her own, 
the darkness would conceal her secret, 
and to-morrow she would have to face 
her life, to don her mask ; no one should 
ever know the truth. 

She blew the candles out at last, fear- 
ful that, burnt to their sockets, they 
should tell their own story; then, when 
the cold gray of the August morning 
forced itself through the shutters, and 
the distant roll of occasional wheels made 
themselves heard, she went wearily to 
her room, and, worn out and exhausted, 
she fell asleep. 
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There is no sorrow, no trial so bad 
that some hours of sleep will not do good 
to it, and Daisy, when she woke in the 
morning, almost felt as if the misery of 
the night before had been a horrible 
dream. It was not till days had length- 
ened into weeks, and weeks into months, 
that she completely realized it all ; for 
with the first hours of waking activity 
came the immediate necessity of arrang- 
ing her plans, forming her excuses, col- 
lecting together a fairly presentable set 
of armour with which to defy the thrusts 
of the world. 

On one point she was quite decided — 
she would not return to Greystoke ; her 
armour would not be sufficient protection 
from her friends. Neither would she 
remain where she was — save for her 
acquaintance, absolutely alone in a crowd. 
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She would go abroad at once. There was 
little likelihood of her falling in with her 
husband ; she felt certain he would turn 
his wanderings to account. He had often 
spoken of a tour to be made, when he 
could find time, to Lyons, Marseilles, 
and other places of interest to him in 
connection with his business. Probably 
in the south of Prance or Spain he would 
pass the next few months, and once 
more resume his bachelor life. 

It was strange how quickly she fell 
into the new vein of thought; it was 
something to have her hands so full of 
business, — time-tables to consult, differ- 
ent routes to study and make inquiries 
about, — for she had determined not to 
delay a single day longer than was neces- 
sary before she put the Channel between 
her and her would-be friends. Anything 
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to hasten the time when she would be 
surrounded by strangers, where no one 
had a right to ask her who she was, and 
why she was alone. 

This last turn of thought led her to do 
what to herself even seemed strange, and 
for the doing of which she could give 
no satisfactory explanation. But before 
many hours had passed she had sent off a 
telegram to the one person in the world 
whom she naturally would have shunned, 
and to whom she was drawn by an irre- 
sistible impulse. 

From Mrs. Thornton, Eaton Place. 

To Miss Dubois, Sapphire Bank, Greystoke. 

" Mr. Thornton has been obliged to leave home 

suddenly. I am going abroad for some months, 

and want a companion ; will you come ? I start 

in a week for Paris. Have written by post." 
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After that she wrote to her agent, 
went on with her preparations, ready, 
when Celeste's answer should come, to 
enter upon her new life. 



CHAPTER IX. 



CELESTE S ANSWER. 

" You know, Dulcina, it is very difficult 
to judge in such a case ; we have never 
had any experience of married life, and 
there may be faults on both sides. But 
what I feel is this, that at any rate it 
would be better for Daisy Thornton to 
have a travelling companion ; it is such 
a dangerous position for a young woman 
as pretty as she is to be separated from 
her husband, and to be alone among 
foreigners." 

" Oh yes, Ann, I know all that/' said 

Dulcina, a trifle impatiently ; " but what 
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we have to think of is the child's good, 
and if, as you say, it would be unpleasant 
for one pretty woman, it surely would be 
worse for two ! " 

It was the day after Celeste had re- 
ceived Mrs. Thornton's telegram. The 
Misses Hilditch were seated at afternoon 
tea discussing gravely the pros and cons 
of the case. Celeste herself had gone to 
the Priory ; she wished to get Mrs. Bos- 
cawen on her side, for the possibility of 
returning for a time to her old haunts 
had filled her with delight ; but she knew 
that her aunts viewed the matter differ- 
ently from herself, and she felt very 
doubtful as to their ultimate decision. 

"I do not think there would be so 
much fear for Celeste," Aunt Ann re- 
plied in answer to Dulcina's last remark. 
"She understands the customs of the 
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continent, and although she is so young, 
she has something in her manner that 
would prevent any one taking a liberty." 

" Liberty ! we were not talking of 
liberties ; no one supposed that there was 
any real fear of that. Of course they 
must run their chance of being stared at, 
as I notice good-looking women always 
are ; but that will do them no harm, — that 
is not what I am thinking about. It is 
the moral influence that Daisy may have 
on Celeste ! " 

Miss Hilditch finished her tea in 
silence ; the weight of Dulcina's last 
remark had told. Then she slowly 
poured out for herself a second cup, and 
added cream and sugar with an utter 
disregard of present fashion. At last she 
made up her mind to speak; Dulcina 
was also making up her mind — she was 
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sure that she would never agree with 
Ann. 

" Do not you think, dear, that if you 
train up a girl in all right ways, that by 
the time she is nineteen she ought to have 
some idea of taking care of herself ; at 
least it seems to me that if a girl is not 
to be trusted she is not to be trusted, and 
if she is, she is ; and I hope, and really I 
may say I feel confident, we have done 
all we can for Celeste, and she is a dear 
good child.' ' 

" Dear good child at home, of course ; 
but dear good children even require look- 
ing after, and my opinion is, that you will 
do very wrong if you give in." 

This was cruel ; Aunt Ann could hardly 
believe that she heard aright. Did not 
they always do everything together ? Was 
it not a joint responsibility they shared ? 
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"If only Mr. John would come in," 
she said helplessly. " He is a married 
man, and would be better able to 
judge." 

" No one can judge as well as our- 
selves," was Dulcina's tart reply; any 
exaltation of the married state always put 
her on the defensive. " It just comes to 
this, if you all make up your minds she 
is to go I had better be silent; but 
remember I have spoken, and if anything 
afterwards were to happen, it removes all 
responsibility from my shoulders," with 
which parting shot she left the room, 
and Aunt Ann was left to her own 
meditations. 

Her knitting-needles clicked steadily 
on, but there was a furrow across her 
brows, while from time to time she 
glanced anxiously up the road which led 
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to the town. She was unhappy about 
the child, she had been so sure that it 
was best to let her go abroad and see a 
little of the world. Now Dulcina had 
turned against her, and she began to 
doubt her own capability of judging ; she 
was only an old woman after all who had 
lived in a country town all her life, and 
felt she knew nothing of the terrible 
snares and dangers of the world. 

It was with a sigh of intense relief that 
shortly afterwards she heard the Vicar's 
voice inquiring if they were at home ; she 
would lay the case before him; she was 
willing to abide by his judgment. 

" Let the child go," he said simply ; 
" she needs change ; it will do her good." 
This was after he had heard all particulars, 
for Dulcina had reappeared anxious to 
add her testimony. 
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"You do not think her looking ill?" 
they inquired anxiously. 

He set their minds at rest, and assured 
them that every one required a change at 

* 

times, just to blow away the cobwebs. 

It was a very different matter to per- 
suade Prank Boscawen that it was the 
right thing for Celeste to do; he was 
looking forward to the next two months 
with keen delight ; he did not intend to 
return to town till November, and at 
present he was busily engaged on a 
picture taken among the ruins of Grey- 
friars' Abbey. It was a work of some 
importance, and after much persuasion 
Celeste had consented to sit as the figure 
subject, the ruins only forming a back- 
ground. He had been working for some 
weeks, and the picture was well ad- 
vanced. He was so far satisfied with 
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what he had done, but he had just got to 
the critical point when the various details 
required pulling together so as to form an 
harmonious whole. Judge, then, of his 
feelings when he first heard of Celeste's 
flight. 

Mr. Boscawen, knowing that his nephew 
was busy at work which required the 
afternoon shadows, bent his steps in the 
direction of the Abbey after leaving the 
old ladies' tea-table. He came upon him 
suddenly, his artist tent pitched on the 
rich green sward and the grand old ruin 
before him. 

He had chosen as his subject a corner 
of the Lady chapel. A coloured and 
lichen-grown wall, a window of delicate 
tracery viewed through the frame of a 
Gothic arch, and in the foreground the 
figure of Celeste leaning against the pillar 
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of the arch, her hands clasped before 
her in her favourite attitude, her head 
thrown back gazing up through the 
tracery of the window to the blue sky 
beyond. It was intensely simple in its 
treatment, and promised to be his best 
work. 

He had been busy for a couple of hours, 
and looked up with pleasure as his uncle 
approached. He had on some sort of 
light tweed suit, a straw hat stuck 
rather on the back of his head, and his 
pipe in his mouth ; he declared he 
could do no really good work without 
that silent and soothing comforter. In 
his heart he owned that better even than 
his pipe was Celeste's presence, but she 
had not been with him that afternoon, 
so he had recourse to his dumb com- 
panion. 
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" Have you seen Celeste ? " he asked, 
as his uncle came up. 

" No; but she is, I believe, with your 
mother. I have just come from the 
cottage, they are all in a state of excite- 
ment ; Celeste is going abroad with Mrs. 
Thornton." 

"You are not in earnest." 

" Very much in earnest ; they start in a 
week; and as Celeste is to have all her 
expenses paid, it is too good an offer to 
refuse." 

" Hang the expenses ! You do not 
mean to tell me for that reason, and that 
only, Celeste is to be entrusted to Mrs. 
Thornton's care ? " 

" Partly so ; mostly however because 
the girl requires a change, and is 
wild with delight at the thought of 
going." 
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" Where is Mr. Thornton ? — his wife 
is not going alone ? " 

" He has gone abroad also, on business 
it is said." 

Prank looked at his uncle inquiringly. 

" Do you believe that ? " 

" So far I do ; I believe that they are 
both going abroad, he on business, she 
for amusement ; and that it is better for 
both that they should travel separately. 3 

"And you are willing to entrust 
Celeste to a woman like Daisy ? " 

" There is much that is good in Daisy, 
and with Celeste for a companion she will 
come to no harm." 

Frank did not at once answer ; the 
Vicar's opinion carried its weight with 
him as it did with others; he stuck his 
hands into his pockets and stood moodily 
gazing at his picture. 
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" What about that ? " he asked. 

" Can't you finish it before she goes ; 
you have a week before you ? " 

" A week ! — it requires a month of hard 
work." 

" I am very sorry, but would you have 
had her refuse the offer ? You can finish 
the picture entirely, save, the figure, and 
if the worst comes to the worst you will 
see her again when she returns." 

" I shall pack up and go after her," 
he said. 

" You would be very foolish ; you had 
much better remain where you are ; your 
mother needs you, and besides you know 
the old line, € absence makes the heart 
grow fonder. 3 

" If I could think Mat," he said, " I 
should be content to wait ; but suspense 
is very weary work." 
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" Keep up your spirits, my boy, she is 
worth waiting for and winning." 

Some time elapsed before Frank spoke ; 
when he did so his voice was full of quiet 
determination. 

" Long ago," he said, " you all thought 
I was a good-for-nothing." 

" No, no ; not so bad as that." 

" Well, then, have it your own way ; 
that at best I was an idle dog. I made 
up my mind then to succeed in art, and 
prove to you that I was not. It took a 
hard fight, but I loved my work better 
than anything else in the world, and it 
was worth the battle. Now I love some 
one better even than my work ; without 
her I cannot get on ; all my powers 
are relaxed, and again I have made 
up my mind ; it may be that she will 
come to me when I ask her, or it may 
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take years, but I shall win her some 
day." 

" God grant you may," his uncle said, 
earnestly. 

Silence followed ; Frank had taken up 
his palette again, and was working 
steadily, the Vicar stood watching ; then 
somewhere in the air above them broke 
a low merry peal of laughter ; both men 
started, and a light came over Frank's 
face, he knew from whom it came ; then 
a little* ball of moss, well-directed, hit 
close to where they stood, and they 
looked up. There was Celeste perched 
high above their heads, framed in a 
setting of cold grey stone of one of the 
clerestory windows ; the evening sun 
streaming upon her white fluttering dress 
made her look as a denizen of the other 
world. 
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" I am practising," she called to them ; 
" who knows how many continental ruins 
I shall have explored before I return ! " 

" Come down, child," said the Vicar, 
" and tell us all about it." 

But when Celeste had descended from 
her airy elevation she found the Vicar 
gone and Frank waiting for her alone. 
She was smiling brightly as she came up 
to him, looking like her old self, till some- 
thing in his face made her pause, and for 
a moment she felt a desire to escape ; that 
was, however, impossible. 

" Do you wish me for one of my final 
sittings, or rather standings?" she said, 
trying to speak unconcernedly. "Don't 
look so cross ; please forgive me, Monsieur 
Frank, for playing truant." 

"Are you so very glad to go?" he 
asked her, half in anger. 
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Could she not see what pain she was 
giving ? — but she was afraid of what he 
might say, and hurried on : 

" Of course I am very glad to go ; so 
would you be, if you were me. I have been 
in Greystoke four years, and it is a very 
quiet place, you know; and our life at 
the cottage is a very quiet life ; it is quite 
delightful to go into the world again. 
Don't you sympathize with me ? " she 
said pleadingly, for she could not bear to 
see the lines upon his brow. 

" Oh child," he exclaimed, " do you 
know what you are saying? — what you 
are asking me ? " 

He turned from her, and seemed as 
though engrossed with his work ; and 
she stood beside him silently, frightened 
by the passion in his tones. But she did 
not understand what was coming. 
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" You are not angry with me for being 
glad, Monsieur Frank ? " 

Then he turned, for he could no longer 
be silent ; and among the ruins, in the 
glowing sunlight, he poured out to her 
the story of his love. 

" Have you not guessed it ? " he went 
on. " It is no new thing. It began in 
the old Milanese days, and it has been 
growing and growing till now it can no 
longer be hid. Celeste, I told you once 
that art was my goddess, my mistress ; 
but I was wrong ; I know it now, for I 
love you above art, above fame, above 
life itself. I want you for my own dar- 
ling — will you come ? " 

He went on, heedless of the expression 
on her face. Once the flood-gates were 
opened, he must speak or die. But 
though she trembled before his passion, 
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she knew at once what her answer must 
be. With the terrible tragedy of Daisy's 
life staring her in the face, how could she 
make a loveless marriage ? 

" You are not going to say no ! " he 
exclaimed, seizing her by the hands and 
drawing her towards him ; but she gently 
disengaged herself, and stood with the 
tears trembling on her lashes, the colour 
all gone from her face. 

" Oh, why did you ask me ? — for it is 
so hard to say no ! " 

"Then do not say it, darling," he 
said triumphantly, and would have 
again taken her hands, but she started 
back. 

" It is not that. You do not under- 
stand. I cannot say what you wish, for 
I do not love you." 

The crimson came to her face then 
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with \ the boldness of her own words, and 
she half turned to hide it from him. 

"But you cared* for me once," he 
pleaded. " What has come between us ?" 

She started in terror. He must never 
imagine such a thing ! 

" Yes ; I cared for you very much, 
and I have never changed ; but it is not 
the way you wish, Monsieur Frank." 

" It will come, darling; I know it will 
come. Think how many tastes we have 
in common, how your friends are all my 
friends ! Only say that I may hope, I 
will wait for years. I do not mind how 
long I wait." 

The pain of refusing was terrible to 
her, the temptation was strong to put him 
off with some distant hope or promise ; 
for how could she tell that she might not 
change ? 
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He saw her hesitation, and grasped 
at it. 

" Only don't say no," he again pleaded. 
" Think how glad they would all be ; 
your aunts, the Vicar, my mother, Gil- 
bert when he comes home. We could 
go abroad together ; I would do anything 
you wished." 

His words were enough. Her heart 
stood still at the mention of Gilbert's 
name. If she married Frank she would 
have to meet that other perpetually, 
continually. 

" Oh, I am wrong not to say it at once. 
I cannot bear to hurt you, my friend of 
long ago ; but I do not love you as you 
wishj and I cannot marry without love." 

She had laid her hand a moment on 
his arm; but he shook it roughly off, 
and there was anger in his tones. 
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" There is some other that you love or 
you would not have steeled your heart 
against me; but I will wait. Nothing 
will ever make me give you up. What 
do you want more than I offer ? Surely 
the devotion of a life could make you 
happy 1 

She did not answer, but turned slowly 
away. His anger had brought the tears 
afresh into her eyes. What use to say 
more when he would not understand ? 
She would go. 

He let her go some little way ; then 
he awoke, struck with remorse at what 
he had said and done, and went after her. 

" Ladybird, forgive me ; I am mad 
with love," he said. 

She turned and held out her hand. 

"Will you not say good-bye, and for- 
give me also? " she asked. 
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He seized both her hands and pressed 
them to his lips. 

" Good-bye, God bless you ; but re- 
member, I shall never give up hope." 

She went slowly home, leaving him 
with her picture among the ruins. She 
did not see him again before she left for 
France. 
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